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THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


This flower grows wild in Scotland, and is of 
conspicuou#Mbeauty. It closes its petals at the 
approach of rain, and is consulted on this ac- 
count by the peasants, having obtained the name’ 
of the ‘* poor man’s weather glass.’’ 


Up and abroad — the earth puts on 
Her beautiful array, 
The heavens their glory, for the sun 
Rejoiceth on his way. 
Not vainly shall he shed his ray; 
Yon mountain’s height I’ll brave, 
Or trim my skiff so light and gay, 
And wake the slumbering wave. 
Hark! how the fresh breeze bears along 
To heaven wide nature’s matin song. 


But what is here? The pimpernel 
Drooping with close-shut eye — 
True sign, so village sages tell, 
Of storm and tempest nigh — 
But sure such bright and glorious sky 
Shall know no cloud to-day 
O, then, thy darkening on. A 
“Give to the winds away, 
And own whilst thou yon heavens dost view, 
For once thou hast not read them true. 


Despite thy taunt, the prescient flower 
Still clos’d its petals bright, 

And soon the storm with voice of power 
Show’d its forebodings right. 

*Tis ever thus — some sudden blight, 
When most we dream of joy, 

Does on the shining prospect light 
To mar it and destroy. 

Oh! when like this poor Y fower shall I 

Discern aright life’s changing sky? 


INNOCENCE.* 
Houstonia Cerulea, 


Tiny flower of varying hue, 

From lilac tinge to heavenly blue, 

Early born of teeming Spring, 

Thou fragile, transient, beauteous thing, 
Sweet ‘* Innocence; ”’ 


I see thee poise thy pretty head 
On slender stem, a single thread, 
Thy corol spread each starry fold 
Of turquoise melting into gold 
Around thy throat. 


The tender grass, now lately sprung, 
Protects thy leaves, so sparsely hung 
In oval dots of dewy green, 
Amid the verdure dimly seen 

That clothes the mead. 





* The name of this fiower has been changed by the 
botanists, and I do not know its more recent i? 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, ETC. 


Thou art softly kissed by wooing breeze, 

That gently stirs the forest trees, 

And lifts the perfume daintly sweet, 

Of myriad flowers around my feet, 
While here I stand. 


T see thee here as when the last 
Bright 8 pring had come,— that now is past — 
As thou back didst.seem to me 
In childhood’s years — no more to be, 
A second time. 


I have culled thee many a joyous day, 
When the round of life seemed but one play, 
And happiness was all I knew 
Amid the sunbeams bright and you, 

No thought of pain. 


Thy loveliness is just the same 
As then,— ere I had learned thy name; 
Or guilt’s full meaning, well defined 
In childhood’s unsuspecting mind, 

But now —I’m grown. 


Sweet flower, still bloom and wake a bliss 
In other hearts — though ne’er to this 
May come again the gentle pleasure, 
To yearly seek thy floral treasure 

Mid smiling fields. 


Afar are fields of living green, 
here life’s calm river flows between, 
Shall I ’ere tread those heavenly plains, 
And after all earth’s weary plains, 
Sweet Innocence find there? 


Ar the annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on Monday Sir Henry Rawlinson was 
elected president of the society, in the room of 
the late Viscount Strangford, and Mr. Grant 
Duff was appointed vice-president. The son of 
the Viceroy of Egypt was elected a member of 
the society. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in returning, 
thanks for his election to the presidency, gave a 
sketch of the progress which was being made in 
Oriental studies, referring particularly to the 
labours of Mr. George Smith in collecting and 
arranging the fragments of the Nineveh library, 
and expressing his conviction of the connection 
oe between the Babylonian documents in 

ion and the earliest biblical notices. 
He! had no doubt that they would be able to derive 
the whole of the history given in the Book of 
Genesis from the time of Abraham from the 
original documents. He hoped very shortly to 
have ready a r on the garden of Eden, in 
which he Aad. x show that that was the natural 
name of Babylon. The rivers bore the very same 
names, and it would be seen that the Babylonian 
documents gave an exact geographical account 
of the garden of Eden. The same remarks would 
apply to the accounts of the Flood, and of the 
building of the Tower of Babel, which it would 
be found were most amply illustrated in the Bab- 
ylonian documents. 




















MR. ARNOLD’S POEMS. 


From The Spectator. 
> MR. ARNOLD’S POEMS.* 

Miaart not the Court of Chancery be ap- 
plied to, to restrain Mr. Arnold, in the in- 
terests of general literature, from shuffling 
his poems any further, and especially from 
re-issuing old favourites in the travestie of a 
new dress ? Those of his admirers who were 
his admirers from the beginning, and have 
always remained so, will be compelled, if 
they wish to have a complete edition, not 
only to possess triplicates of nearly all his 
poems and quadruplicates of some of them, 
but also to make for themselves an elabo- 
rate index for their own guidance, indicating 
in which of these various issues the poem is 
to be found in its completest shape; nay, 
further, in which of them each verse of each 
poem is to be found in its completest shape. 
We shall need a register of which the fol- 
lowing may be a specimen : —‘‘ ‘ Gipsy Child 
by the Seashore,’ for the first verse, see The 
Strayed Reveller and other Poems, by A., p. 
93; for any other verse, Poems by Matthew 
Arnold, second series (Longmans), p. 167, 
may be consulted ; but especially avoid the 
very unhappy recast in the volume of narra- 
tive and elegiac poems (Macmillan)” or, 
again, *‘ ‘ Sonnet on the Duke of Welling- 
ton,’ see The Strayed Reveller and other Po- 
ems, by A. only, —never reprinted ;” or, 
again, ‘‘ ‘ Sonnet.on Shakespeare,’ see The 
Strayed Reveller, &e., and also Poems by 
Matthew Arnold, first series (Longmans), 
one line of it quite spoiled in the later edi- 
tion published by Macmillan.” Ina word, 
any really bond fide lover of Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry has now to sort the poems out of 
seven volumes instead of two,— the two 
volumes of poems by A., the two series of 
Matthew Arnold’s poems (Longman), the 
** New Poems by Matthew Arnold (1867, 
Maemillan),” and the present two volumes, 
which republish most, though not all, of 
what had been published before, but some 
with such unfortunate doctorings, that we 
cannot dispense with the old editions ; while, 
on the other hand, they contain at least one 
new poem never, we believe, before pub- 
lished, and one we should regret not to 


* Poems. By Matthew Arnold. The first volume, 
narrative and elegiac poems; the second volume, 
dramatic and lyric poems. London: Macmillian. 
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have. In spite of this new edition, which 
has just enough of new in it to make it desir- 
able, not one of the older volumes can be 
dispensed with; and one, at least, of the 
most beautiful and characteristic of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s poems has been put into the cauldron 
and recalled to life in a shape which makes 
it appears something between a degenerate 
descendant with ancestral tricks of feature, 
and a melancholy ghost revisiting in pain 
the glimpses of the moon. We refer to the 
once exquisite ‘* Lines on a Gipsy Child by 
the Seashore, Douglas, Isle of Man ;” and 
that we may justify our bitter spleen against 
Mr. Arnold for the fresh intricacy which he 
adds every year to the labyrinth in which he 
hides his muse, we will quote a part of the 
earliest and latest version (the whole is too 
long for quotation), and leave our readers 
to judge for themselves between them : — 


*¢To a Gipsy CaILp BY THE SEASHORE, 
Dove.as, Iste or Man. 


“ Who taught this plead- 
ing to unpractised 


eyes? 
Who hid such import in 
an infant’s gloom? 
Who lent thee, child, this 
meditative guise? 
Who mass’d round that 
slight brow, those 
clouds of doom? 





“Lo! sails that gleam a 
moment and are 


gone; 
The ep om | waters, and 
the cluster’d pier. 
Notidly Earth and Ocean 
labour on, 
Nor idly do these sea- 
birds hover near. 


«« But thou, whom super- 
fluity of joy 

Wafts not from thine own 
thoughts, nor long- 
ings vain, 

Nor weariness, the full- 
fed soul’s annoy ; 
Remaining in thy hunger 

and thy pain; 


“ Thou, drugging — by 
patience; half averse 

From thine own mother’s 
breast, that knows 
not thee; 

With eyes that sought 
thine eyes thou didst 
converse, 

And that soul-searching 
vision fell on me. 


** Glooms that go deep as 
thine have not 
known: 

Moods of fantastic sad- 
ness, nothing worth. 


“ The port lies bright un- 
der the August sun, 
Gay shine the waters and 
the cluster’d pier, 
Blithly, this morn, old 
Ocean’s work is done, 
And blithly do these sea- 
birds hover near. 


“Poor child. whom the 
light air of childish 


0 
y not from thine 
own thoughts, — of 
raver strain 
Surely, than those which 
should thine age em- 


ploy,— 
A weight of meditation 
mixed with pain! 


« Blithe all else stirs, thou 
stirrest not,— averse 

From thine own mother’s 
breast that knows not 


thee, 
With eyes that seek thine 
eyes thou dost con- 


verse, 
And thy dark mournful 
vision rests on me. 


Ww 


“Glooms that go deep as 
thine I have not 
known, 

Moods of fantastic sad- 
ness nothing wortb 
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Thy sorrow and thy calm- 
ness are thine own: 

Glooms that enhance and 
glorify this earth. 


Musings that, ere they 
could grow ripe, were 


flown, 
And grief that healed at 
every smile of earth. 


“Whose mood shall fan- 
cy liken to thy woe? 
Some dreamer’s who, far 
off, a summer’s day, 
Sits rapt and hears the 
battle break below? 
Ah! thine was not the 
shelter, but the fray. 


“What mood wears like 
een to thy 
woe 


His, who in mountain 
glens, at noon of day, 

Sits rapt, and hears the 
battle break below? 

Ah! thine was not the 
shelter, but the fray. 


“ What exile’s chan 
bitter thoughts Sith 


‘“‘Some exile’s mindful 
how his past was 


glad? glad? 

What seraph’s in some Some angel’s in an alien 
alien planet born? planet born? 

No exile’s dream was Never was exile’s mem- 
ever half so sad, ory half so sad, 

Nor ~ angel's sorrow And never angel’s sorrow 
80 forlorn.” so forlorn.” 


One can conceive the sort of criticism passed 
by the poet himself on certain deficiences in 
the first form of his poem from which these 
alterations of the poet took their origin, 
though we can see no conceivable reason for 
the omission of the first fine verse, which 
strikes the key-note to the whole. We can 
understand why Mr. Arnold wished to sub- 
stitute for his first meditative rendering of 
the external landscape as an almost subjec- 
tive dream, a blither picture by which he 
hoped to bring out, as by a bright back- 
ground, the gloom of his gipsy child. But 
these attempts to alter in cold blood the 
words which a real poetic mood has suggest- 
ed never answer; and while he has suc- 
ceeded in dispelling all the exquisite dream- 
iness of his earlier second verse, he has sub- 
stituted one of infinitely earthier material, 
which, instead of casting the mind of the’ 
reader into a mood of questioning reverie, 
—the only mood suitable for the whole pro- 
gress of the poem, — only inclines us to 
analyze and pull to pieces. The hovering 
of a sea bird is never blithe; the dreamer 
watching it may well say, as Mr. Arnold 
first said, that it is not ‘* idle,” but the mo- 
tion is peculiarly one which suggests and 
symbolizes reverie, possibly because it is a 
gently-swaying rest-preceding movement 
still indeterminate, but anyhow, it certainly 
does seem expressly fitted to induce reverie. 
And again, though the sparkle of the ocean 
may seem blithe, we never get the notion 
of blitheness in connection with the work of 
the ocean, which calls up to the mind the 
slow rising and falling of tides on a thousand 
shores, the bearing of vast fleets upon its 





MR. ARNOLD’S POEMS. 


bosom, and, on the whole, forces of far too 
mighty a sweep for the epithet ‘‘ blithe.” 
The ‘‘swinging waters” of Mr. Arnold’s 
first version, and the ‘‘ not idly” by which 
he instinctively described the dreamy effect 
produced on his imagination as he watched 
these ways of nature that are above our 
ways, and thoughts above our thoughts, 
seem to us infinitely finer introductions to 
his fanciful reverie than the laboured cheer- 
fulness of the landscape which he tries to 
put in as his background in this recast. So 
we might go on carping at every change, 
even where we can see, or think we see, 
the reason which suggested it. But this 
would be to press too heavily on a single 
error of judgment. Thus. much, however, 
we will say, that rarely if ever does any 
poet correct to advantage in cold blood, — 
not even though his criticism be true, —a 
poem written under the spell of a particular 
mood. Here, at all events, Mr. Arnold has 
failed miserably, and if only on account of 
this single poem, —in its primitive version 
one of his finest and most characteristic po- 
ems, —we could never accept these two 
volumes as the equivalents of his older ones. 
We may add, too, that while Mr. Arnold 
has corrected much which he should have let 
alone, he has not always been careful to 
correct obvious slips, —as, for instance, 
the following slip in that fine poem ‘‘ The 
Sick King of Bokhara,” which has always 
jarred upon us : — 


‘¢ Thou wast a sinner, thou, poor man! 
Thou wast athirst, and didst not see 
That though we snatch what we desire, 
We must not snatch it eagerly.’’ 


How any one can “‘snatch” a thing, and 
not ‘* snatch it eagerly,” has always been a 
difficulty to us. To snatch is something 
more than even to ‘‘take eagerly.” Mr. 
Arnold makes the sick king say something 
even more eccentric than if he had told us 
that though we might be rash, we might not 
be inconsiderately rash. Surely if Mr. Ar- 
nold’s self-criticizing mood were so strong 
upon him as to make him throw the digjecta 
membra of his poor gipsy child into the 
cauldron, he might have substituted here a 
real discrimination for the false antithesis 
between ‘‘ snatching ” and ‘‘ snatching ea- 





gerly.” 
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Now that we have vented our spleen on 
Mr. Arnold, we will confess that any ex- 
cuse for re-reading his poems is an excuse 
for one of the purest enjoyments of life ; and 
that, barring coldly critical corrections, 
which are only really enraging in the case 
of the poem we have quoted, the new re- 
print is extremely beautiful in form, and 
the one new piece we have discovered (in 
the Switzerland series, No. 6), is very char- 
acteristic, and marked by the peculiar beau- 
ty of Mr. Arnold’s meditative strain. 

The characteristic excellence of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s poems from the earliest to the latest 
is always the same, namely, the most perfect 
form of what he himself has termed ‘‘ a sad 
lucidity gf soul” which our time has seen. 
Mr. Arnold’s sentiment, his aspiration for 
life, is almost always in conflict with his 
critical perception of what life really is; he 
never disguises the conflict; he gives both 
the sentiment and the intellectual percep- 
tion the most refined and the most delicately 
chiselled expression, and hence he hits ex- 
actly many of the moods of an age which 
finds its desires for faith in strong contrast 
with what it deems the inadequate justifica- 
tion for those desires. This is the real 
strain of thought running through ‘‘ Emped- 
ocles on Etna,” one of Mr. Arnold’s earliest 
poems, and penetrating absolutely the ex- 
quisite lines from the Grande Chartreuse, 
and the second and very beautiful series of 
stanzas on the author of ‘‘ Obermann,” his 
latest and maturest poems. And through 
all these poems there runs, parallel with the 
moral antithesis we have mentioned, a cur- 
rent of intense delight in, and delicate criti- 
cal power of delineating, the beauty of ex- 
ternal nature, less terse, less vividly col- 
oured, and less pictorial than Tennyson’s, 
less meditative than Clough’s but more fine- 
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in dwelling on the natural beauty of the 
universe, — though he has written things 
of greater power in themselves, than the 
following passage in that early poem called 
(or miscalled, we think) ‘‘ Resignation,” 
from which the phrase so descriptive of one 
characteristic of his own poetry is taken. It 
is easy to understand why the man one of 
whose earliest poems contained this exqui- 
site analysis of the poet’s delight in nature, 
has gained so completely the ear of our 
generation : — 


‘* He sees the gentle stir of birth 
When Morning purifies the earth; 
He leans upon a gate, and sees 
The pastures, and the quiet trees, 
Low woody hill, with gracious bound, 
Folds the still valley almost round; 
The cuckoo, loud on some high lawn, 
Is answer’d from the depth of dawn; 
In the hedge straggling to the stream, 
Pale, dew-drench’d half-shut roses gleam; 
But where the further side slopes down 
He sees the drowsy new-wak’d clown 
In his white quaint-embroider’d freck 
Make, whistling, towards his mist-wreath’d 

flock; ~- 

Slowly, behind the heavy tread, 
The wet flower’d grass heaves up its head.— 
Lean’d on his gate, he gazes : tears 
Are in his eyes, and in his ears 
The murmur of a thousand years: 
Before him he sees Life unroll, 
A placid and continuous whole; 
That general Life, which does not cease, 
Whose secret is not joy, but peace; 
That Life, whose dumb wish is not miss’d 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist : 
The Life of plants, and stones, and rain : 
The Life he craves; if not in vain 
Fate gave, what Chance shall not controul, 
His sad lucidity of soul.’’ 


Perhaps, however, the characteristic of 





ly pencilled than either, more marked by | Mr. Arnold’s poetry which has most ad- 
critical discrimination than either, more the | vanced its popularity in the uniform depth 
vision of a serene and lucid contemplation, of gentle sympathy which he feels and dis- 
which dwells at length and with a rippling, | plays with the past, in its sharp contrast to 
liquid pertinacity on the distinctive features | his equally gentle but yet dictatorial rejec- 
of the scenes it delights to observe, instead | tion of any attempt to revive its claims. 
of condensing them into a few massive, pic- | Nowhere does he display this ‘ lucidity of 
torial strokes, or dissolving them in a mood | soul” with more mingled sweetness and 
of lyric regret. Mr. Arnold has never| firmness than in musing in the Grande 
written anything more characteristic ef both | Chartreuse on the two faiths, ‘‘ one dead, 
sides of his poetic genius, — this ‘‘ lucidity | the other powerless to be born,” between 
of soul,” and the thirst which slakes itself | which he hovers, divided between regret 
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and hope, but never for a moment allowing 
his regret to assume the form of hope for a 
revivification of what he deems an extin- 
guished faith, or his hope to take the form 
of regret for what he deems the inexorable 
conditions of intellectual progress. In his 
two finest poems, the two sets of stanzas 
on the author of Obermann, the same 
marked characteristic runs through them, 
—the tenderest sympathy with what he 
holds to be dying beliefs, and the most 
delicate insight into their shades of thought 
and feeling, but the most rigorous refusal 
to contemplate for an instant the prospect 
of reanimating them. We should differ 
profoundly from Mr. Arnold as to what is 
and what is not dead, as to what is and 
what is not the hope for the future; but no 
one can ignore the ease and delicacy with 
which he combines his tribute to the past 
and his loyalty to the future, or what.he 
deems the future; no one can help admir- 
ing the art with which the two hoon are in- 
terwoven, so that while no one can complain 
of any deficiency in his sympathy for the 
nobler feelings which he believes to be out 
of date, no one can ignore the peremptory 
lucidity of the eye which perceives the 
hopelessness of restoring them to their 
former empire. ‘‘ But now,” he cries, — 
and it is acry that runs through all his 
poems : — 
** But now the past is out of date, 
The future not yet born, 
And who can be alone elate, 
While the world lies forlorn? ’’ 


Nor is it only in relation to the past ‘and 
the future that he paints us this contrast. 
In the exquisite lines, ‘‘ Written by a 
Death-bed,” he draws the same inexorable 
contrast between the youthful craving for 
excitement and that calm or freedom from 
even the wish for excitement which is the 
best compromise between youthful hopes 
and their actual disappointments, to which 
man attains. With his usual ‘‘ lucidity of 
soul,” he refuses to admit that calm is what 
we really seek for, though it be, as he even 
asserts, the best we can ever reach: — 


** Youth hears a voice within it tell, 
Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well,— 
It may be all that man acquires, 
But ’tis not what our youth desires.” 


There is always in Mr. Arnold this con- 
stant wish for vivid insight and gentle emo- 
tion, a constant dread of the stupifying 
power of haste and labour, and a constant 
recognition that the actual best we can 
reach is a compromise between that which 
we desire and that which we dread, —an 





insight less vivid, an emotion less sweet 


‘than the poet dreams, but a tranquility 


more lucid than any which the mere “* prac- 
tical man” can ever attain. 

The occasional felicity of Mr. Arnold’s 
expression, which is of the highest of its 
kind, corrésponds very closely to the pecu- 
liarly blended tone of regretful emotion 
and peremptory intellectual control in his 
thought. ere is a sharp intellectual de- 
finition about his words which always im- 


plies a lucid eye, but there is at the same 


time a gentleness of movement in his style 
which makes the transitions gradual and 
the atmosphere of his poems soft. He is 
more simple, there is more of cool in his 
sentiment, more of lucid freshness in his 
style, though less of richness, of weight, of 
gravity, than in Tennyson. Compare Mr. 
Arnold’s pictorial style with Tennyson’s. 
Here is a picture of the former’s drawn 
near Cette, on the Mediterranean : — 


‘** The sandy spits, the shore-locked lakes 
Melt into open, moonlit sea; 
The soft Mediterranean breaks 
At my feet free.’ 


Compare this with Tennyson’s couplet in 
the ‘* Morte d’Arthur : ” — 


*¢ When, on a sudden, lo! the level lake 
And the long glories of the winter moon!’’ 


That has something of the difference be- 
tween an exquisite water colour and a rich 
oil. The ‘‘long glories” has a fullness 
and richness and concentration of manner 
curiously in contrast with the liquid cur- 
rent of Mr. Arnold’s verse. When Mr. 
Arnold is happiest in phrase, you always 
seem to see not so much a stroke of inspi- 
ration as a well-meditated discrimination. 
There is real criticism in his greatest 
touches, — as, for example: — _ 


** What helps it now that Byron bore, 
With haughty scorn which mocked the 


smart, 
Through Europe to the tolian shore, 
The pageant of his bleeding heart.’’ 


That last noble line contains a weight of 
the finest criticism on Byron. So, too, the 
exquisite choice of phrase in the noble son- 
net on Sophocles : — 


** Whose even-balanced soul 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole,— 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child,”’ 


is wholly a success of critical discrimina- 
tion. A liquid and tender atmosphere of 
feeling, with finely-chiselled critical defini- 
tion, —that is Mr. Arnold’s secret of ver- 














MASSINGER. 


bal felicity. Sometimes his criticism is 
given without the atmosphere of feeling, 
and then it passes into harsh prose, as in a 
few of the stanzas of the otherwise very 
fine poem on. Heine; sometimes the feelin 
is given without the clearly-defined intel- 
lectual view, and then it has a tendency to 
become slightly maudlin, as in some of the 
lines to Marguerite, especially those end- 
ing, ‘* Quick.thy tablets, memory!” But 
when the two are combined, as they always 
are in Mr. Arnold’s finer expressions, 
there is an inexpressible charm in the com- 
bination, the greater perhaps that it is the 
combination for which our generation 
longs, — lucid insight and tender feeling, 
neither give place to the other. 


From The Spectator. 
MASSINGER.* 


Tue general public are not, we suspect, 
particularly familiar with Philip Massinger. 
They donot ask for him at the popular 
libraries. Shakespeare is more or less 
known to all, but only scholarly men and 
genuine lovers of the drama are acquainted 
with the other writers for the stage of the 
Elizabethan era. The plays of the Tudor 
period are rarely performed, and many 
theatre-goers, fully alive to the merits of 
Mr. Robertson’s last comedy and Mr, 
Boucicault’s last sensation scene, scarcely 
know more than the names of Ben Jonson, 
Marlowe, Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Decker, and John Ford. It is 
true that from time to time playgoers have 
an opportunity of seeing one work of Web- 
ster’s and one of Massinger’s — The Duchess 
of Malfi and A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
affording ambitious performers the luxury 
of a great ‘‘ part’ — but, in the main, the 
dramatic literature of the Elizabethan age 
is for the general public a hidden treasure. 
Good service is therefore rendered by 
Colonel Cunningham, who gives us Massin- 
ger’s works, nineteen in number, in one 
volume, not too big to be just portable, and 
printed in type that is clear, though of 
course not large. The nineteen are all 
that have been preserved ; many manuscripts 
perished during the last century. 

Among the more celebrated of Massinger’s 
plays are The Maid of Honour and The 
Great Duke of Florence — high-sounding 
names, both of them, such as the author 
was fond of. But if we had to select from 


* The Plays q oe Massinger. From the text 
of William Gifford. Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel 
¥. Cunningham. London: A. T. Crocker. 1868. 
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the entire collection four dramas most 
worthy to be read, our choice would fall 
upon The Virgin Martyr, The Fatal Dowry, 

New Way to Pay Old Debts, and The 
City Madam. No student of English litera- 
ture should neglect to make himself ac- 
quainted with these works. ‘They show, as 
none others can, their writer’s vigour and 
versatility. They are characteristic of the 
age in which they were produced. It wasa 
rough, strong age, and much of its popular 
literature reflected its roughness and its 
strength. In the pathetic dramas of those 
days audiences were not afraid of sensation. 
With broad swift touches the playwright 
painted his scenes of horror. Virtue was 
rewarded and vice was punished, then as 
now; but the spectators shrunk from no 
narrative of crime, and from no fury of 
revenge. In comedy the same spirit pre- 
vailed. Heartiness of humour was pre- 
ferred to finish of wit. If the ‘‘ situation” 
was funny the dialogue need hardly be bril- 
liant. That age was, indeed, incapable of 
the artificial tragedy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it was likewise incapable of its 
highly polished comedy. Had Sheridan 
lived in the days of Massinger, The School 
ad Scandal would never have been written. 

ad Massinger lived in our day, or a 
hundred years ago, his work must have 
been other than it is. For theorizers tell 
us that we have lost the power of laughing 
at bad jokes, and that the very finish of our 
wit belies our gaiety. 

We shall speak briefly, before closing, 
of those plays which we have ventured to 
single out for notice. But the plays will be 
the better understood if something be 
known of the circumstances under which 
they were produced. To this end we will, 
for the present, leave the work, and con- 
sider only the man. Arthur Massinger, 
the father of the poet, must have been a 
person of good birth, of good education, 
and of high principle. In 1587, Henry, 
Earl of Pembroke, wrote to the famous 
Earl of Burghley, recommending him very 
strongly indeed for the reversion of the 
oftice of Examiner in the Court of Marches ; 
and ten years afterwards, when a marriage 
was pending between members of these two 
great houses, the delicate business of ar- 
rangement was confided to Arthur Massin- 
ger. Philip was born at Salisbury in 1584. 
Hartley Coleridge liked to think that Sir 
Philip Sidney was his godfather, but we are 
not aware that he succeeded in proving this 
connection between the poet who wrote 
The Virgin Martyr in the struggling life of 
London, and the poet who wrote Arcadia 
amidst the cedar groves of Wilton. But 
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Massinger was certainly a protégé of the 
Pembroke family, the Earl paying his ex- 
enses at Oxford, where he was entered, at 
Be Alban’s Hall, in 1602. Four years 
later he suddenly left the university, in 
consequence of misconduct, some have said ; 
but as Arthur Massinger died about this 
time, leaving his offspring in poverty, and 
as the son was evidently not an idle student, 
it is as well to conclude that Philip was 
thrown upon the world and had to make his 
own way in it in consequence of this event. 
But we do not pretend to explain how it 
was that the patronage of the house of 
Pembroke was withdrawn —as about the 
same period it assuredly was—from the 
future poet; nor are we able to give the 
preference to any one among the several 
reasons which his biographers suggest. He 
went to London, and occupied himself upon 
literary work; at first, however, with only 
a small measure of success. Probably he 
began as an assistant to writers of more or 
less repute. Literary partnerships were 
common enough in those days, and we know 
that at different periods of his life Phili 
Massinger laboured with Decker and wit. 
Fletcher, who was his senior by eight years. 
The first distinct record of his independent 
doings is — says Colonel Cuningham — the 
performance at Court, 1621, of his lost 
comedy of The Woman's Plot. Before that 
date he must, according to the calculations 
of his editors, have produced no less than 
seven other plays which have perished, as 
well as four other plays which still remain 
to us, —a comedy and three tragedies, one 
of which is The Virgin Martyr, considered 
by some to-be his masterpiece. For each 
dramatic work it is probable that he received 
ten or fifteen sonal, and it seems reason- 
able—judging by the various evidence — 
to assume that every year a new piece saw 
the light. The manager’s payment, together 
with the customary dedication-fee of forty 
shillings or over, amounted then to sixteen 
or seventeen pounds, which, we believe, 
would go as far in the days of Elizabeth as 
fifty or sixty pounds at the present time. 
This annual income was certainly not an 
ample one, and when the bare necessities 
of life had been provided for, little was left 
to defray the expense of convivialities at 
the Mermaid. But Massinger struggled 
on,—and that his life was a struggle we 
know by sundry memoranda, showing that 
more that once he owed sums of money 
which, though they would now be thought 
small, were doubtless of importance to him. 
The Great Duke of Florence appears to have 
been about the first of his more distin- 
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1627 at the Phenix in Drury Lane, and 
often played there by ‘‘ the Queen’s Majes- 
ties’ Servants.” But no one printed it till 
nine years afterwards, when it was prefaced 
by commendatory verses, the work of G. 
Donne, and of Ford, the writer of The 
Broken Heart. Another most successful 
play, The City Madam— of which we are 
speedily to say a word—was produced in 
1632, but not printed till dong after the 
author’s death. For thirty years those who 
desired to enjoy its wit could only do so by 
undertaking afternoon journey’s to Drury 
Lane, and sitting in the boxes or on the 
stage of the Pheenix! 

Massinger’s latter years were busy and 
laborious. In earlier years he had been 
the recipient of the friendly offices of the 
great. Later on, he ‘‘ stood much engaged 
to the noble Society of the Inner Temple 
for their so frequent bounties.” But we 
may believe that during his last years he 
was free from the pressure of poverty, for . 
his death took place at ‘* his own house” 
in Bankside. It was in 1639 that his work, 
which had never before been relaxed, was 
finally closed. His end was very sudden. 
Friends had seen him in good health late 
on a March evening, and on the next morn- 
ing they found him dead. A few days 
afterwards, in the Priory Church of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, they laid him to 
rest. His associate John Fletcher had 
been buried there, twelve years before. 
Sir Aston Cockayne, who was greatly at- 
tached to Massinger, wrote the following 
epitaph on both: — 


** In the same grave Fletcher was buried, here 
Lies the stage-poet, Philip Massinger; 
Playes they did write together, were great 
friends, 
And a“ one grave includes them at their 
ends: 
So whom on earth nothing did part, beneath 
a > their fames, they lie in spight of 
eath.’’ 


Having briefly told the story of Mas- 
singer’s difficult life, our survey of the man 
and the poet will, perhaps, be rendered 
somewhat less imperfect if we speak, how- 
ever slightly, of four important works. 
The scene of the Virgin Martyr is laid in 
Ceesarea, and the reader is taken back to 
the time of the Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximinus. Angelo, a good spirit, waits 
upon Dorothea, the heroine, as ‘‘ dainty, 
delicate Ariel” waited upon Prospero. 
Theophilus, the persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, has also an attendant spirit, Harpax, 
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a spirit of evil, following his master in the 
guise of a secretary. To furnish the inci- 
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dents of this tragedy all the catalogue of 
crime has been exhausted, and though it 
may be instructive, we cannot say that it 
is pleasant reading. Dorothea’s constancy 
and her saintly life stand out, however, in 
vivid and delightful contrast to the horrors 
around, and they have their influence in 
effecting the conversion of many, and no- 
tably of the very man who had been fore- 
most in*the ranks of the persecutors. 
Charles Lamb, in his selections from the 
Tudor dramatists, has given as a specimen 
of the Virgin Martyr a scene between Do- 
rothea and her attendant spirit, which is 
full of quiet beauty. But he did not be- 
lieve that Massinger was capable of the 
best things in this scene. ecker, who 
wrote Old Fortunatus, and a better play 
with a worse name, and who had most cer- 
tainly the command of simple and unforced 
pathos, is known to have assisted Massin- 
ger in the composition of the piece we are 
speaking of; and Charles Lamb credits 
him with all that is most pathetic here. 
We refrain from quoting the scene. But 
was it Massinger, or was it Decker, who 
supplied the drama with the following ex- 
quisite lines? Theophilus, the persecutor, 
has himself become a martyr, and having 
submitted to the tortures, he beholds a 
vision, in which Angelo, with whom is the 
white-robed Dorothea, offers him a crown 
— the crown reserved for those who are 
faithful unto death: — 


*¢ Most glorious vision! — 
Did e’er so hard a bed yield man a dream 
So heavenly as this? I am confirm’d, 
Confirmed, you blessed spirits, and make haste 
To take that crown of immortality 
You offer to me. Death, till this blest minute, 
I never thought thee slow-paced; nor would I 
Hasten thee now, for any pain I suffer, 
But that thou keep’st me from a glorious wreath, 
Which through this stormy way I would creep 


to, 
And humbly kneeling, with humility wear it. 
Oh ! now I feel thee : — blessed spirits, I come; 
And, witness for me all these wounds and scars, 
I die a soldier in the Christian wars.’’ 


The scene of the Fatal Dowry is laid at 
Dijon. Its subject seems to us not more 
attractive than that of the Virgin Martyr ; 
yet that it contains the elements of an ef- 
fective and striking, if not of a very elabo- 
rate plot, is shown by the fact that Nicholas 
Rowe derived from it something more than 
the idea of the Fair Penitent, and that 
Rowe’s play in its turn supplied Richard- 
son with materials for his masterpiece. 
Readers who a twelvemonth ago knew 
nothing of Clarissa, are now more or less 
familiar with it, through the abridgment by 
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Mr. Dallas, or oe that by Mrs. Ward. 
It will therefore be allowable for us to say 
that if they can fancy the heroine of Rich- 
ardson standing voluntarily in that relation 
to Lovelace in which she was really placed 
involuntarily, and if they can at the same 
time fancy her the bride of a third person 
not introduced into the great romance of 
the last century, they will have some con- 
ception of the leading ‘‘ situation” of the 
Fatal Dowry. What follows is worth giv- 
ing. It is a part of a dialogue between the 
father and the husband of the now repen- 
tant heroine : 


** Rochfort.—And you have killed her? 
** Charalois.—True, and did it by your doom. 
** Rochfort.—But I pronounced it 
As a judge only, and a friend to justice : 
And, zealous in defence of your wrong’d honour, 
Broke all the ties of nature, and cast off 
The love and soft affection of a father. 
I, in your cause, put on a scarlet robe 
Of red-dyed cruelty, but in return, 
You have advanced for me no flag of mercy. 
I looked on you as a wrong,d husband; but 
You closed your eyes against me as a father. 
O Beaumelle! my daughter ! 
*© Charalois.—This-is madness, 
* Rochfort.—Keep from me ! Could not one 
thought rise up, 
To tell you that she was my age’s comfort, 
Begot by a weak man, and born a woman, 
And could not, therefore, but partake of frailty ? 
Or wherefore did not thankfulness step forth, 
To urge my many merits, which I may 
Object unto you, since you prove ungrateful, 
Flint-hearted Charalois! 
** Charalois.—Nature does prevail 
Above your virtue.’’ 


In turning to the two comedies, we no- 
tice, first, that they are comedies of in- 
trigue. But the intrigue is not elaborate. 
Certain ends are attained by deceptions 
which are meant to be harmless, and 
which are indeed comparatively simple ex- 
pedients for ge right the things that 
are wrong. In this simplicity of their in- 
trigue, the works present a very marked 
contrast to some comedies of later date; 
notably to the brain-wearying puzzles 
which Scribe set out, with the neatness of 
a mechanic and the ingenuity of a China- 
man. Sir Giles Overreach, the leading 
character in A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
is an unrelenting extortioner and wealthy 
parvenu. (Massinger, by the way, hada 
peculiar hatred of wealthy parvenus,—a 
race with which one would imagine the 
country to have been less afflicted in his 
day than in our own.)- It is his pleasure to 
see his daughter, Margaret, waited upon 
by ‘‘decayed” ladies of family. He des- 
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tines his daughter to make a brilliant mar- 
riage, and selects Lord Lovell for his future 
son-in-law. The coarseness of his nature 
and absolute bluntness of his feeling are 
well enough, though of ng disagreea- 
bly shown in the instructions he gives his 
daughter relative to her reception of the 
supposed suitor. Lord Lovell is faithfully 
served by a page, young Allworth, who 
loves the extortioner’s daughter, and the 
nobleman, disgusted with Sir Giles’s pre- 
tensions, and willing to help Allworth, 
allows the young pair to have frequent in- 
terviews ; the page doing on his own ac- 
count what he is imagined to do for his 
atron. A secret marriage takes place, — 
ir Giles having readily and even slavishly 
assented to what he thought was a noble- 
man’s whim, —and the old man is thus 
obliged to renounce his pretensions, and to 
endure a son-in-law of less distinction than 
Lord Lovell. A side plot reveals to us 
another phase of the extortioner’s charac- 
ter, his attempt to lead his own nephew to 
ruin himself + ache the vices of the prodi- 
gal. But the minor persons of the play 
are as well drawn, and certainly not less 
amusing. Marall, Sir Giles’s steward, 
thinks his master’s scheming is ‘‘ above 
wonder,” and when he is afforded some 
particularly villainous proof of it ex- 
claims : — 
‘¢ The best I ever heard! I could adore you.”’ 


He unconsciously points a satire at Sir 
Giles in the comment he utters upon the 
words which follow : — 


“© Overreach.—In being out of office, f am out 
of danger; 
Where if I were a justice, besides 
the trouble, 
I might, or out of wilfulness or er- 
ror, 
Run myself finely into a premunire, 
And so become a prey to the in- 
former. 
No: I’llhave noneof it; ’tis enough 
I keep 
Greedy at my devotion; so he serve 
My purposes, let him hang, or damn 
—I care not; 
Friendship is but a word. 
**Marall.— You are all wisdom.’’ 


Greedy, too, — this justice, who does the 
dirty work for Overreach,—is capitally 
drawn, and-one almost hears him ‘ give 
thanks” for his ‘‘ chine of beef, well sea- 
soned, and pheasant larded.” When Lord 


Lovell is expected, Greedy is commissioned 
to see to the cuisine, and in doing so, he 
complains bitterly of Furnace, an ancestor, 
perhaps, of the ‘‘ great artist” who pre- 
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pared dinners in Tancred. Sir Giles’s 
sordid calculations are interrupted with this 
‘* matter of importance : ” — 


*¢ The cook, Sir, is self-willed, and will not learn 

From y* experience. There’s a fawn brought 

in, Sir, 

And for my life I cannot make him roast it 
With a Norfolk dumpling in the midst of it. 
And, Sir, we wise men know, without the 

dumpling 
*Tis not worth threepence.”’ 


But the following fatherly remark contains 
rhaps the bitterest satire in the play. It 
is Sir Gile’s lament over his daughter’s 
deficiencies : — 
**Tt must be so: should the foolish girl prove 
modest, 
— all; she had it not from me, 
But from her mother: I was ever forward, 
As she must be.”’ 


Lady Frugal, who gives the title to the 
comedy of the City Madam, would, with 
very few alterations, pass for the portrait 
of any one of three or four ladies who 
have flourished in our day north and south 
of Hyde Park. Sir John has amassed a 
large fortune through industry in trade, and 
his wife is determined to plant his daughters 
in the best society. But not content with 
this modest and motherly ambition she 
destines them to rule over their husbands ; 
and when a couple of suitors — Plenty, a 
country gentleman, and Sir Maurice Lacy, 
the son of Lord Lacy — present themselves, 
they are not a little astonished at the ex- 
cessive demands which the young ladies 
make under the instructions of Lady Frugal. 
The gentlemen refuse to submit to any 
feminine dictation, and Sir John takes 
means to teach a lesson to his wife and 
daughters. It is announced that he has 
retired into monastic life, and left the 
management of all his property to his poor 
brother Luke, whom Lady Frugal had per- 
sistently snubbed. The ruse does double 
service, for it shows Sir John that his meek 
relative is harsh and cruel when he thinks 
he can be so with impunity, and it shows 
Lady Frugal and her daughters that there 
are worse fates for a woman than to submit 
to a husband who desires her good. There 
is much in the City Madam peculiarly a 
plicable to our day, but the comedy cane 
not be presented in its present form. We 
are not anxious to encourage literary lar- 
ceny, but it might be well for playwrights 
who cannot be original to acquire materials 
from more sources than one. There is, at 
all events, a wealth of suggestion in the 
works of Philip Massinger. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A VOLUNTARY SACRIFICE AND A FULFIL- 
MENT OF DESTINY. 


Fiowens of all sorts were blooming in 
the conservatories, buds upon the artisti- 
cally trained espalier trees were opening, 
and the park was resounding with songs 
of the birds, restlessly chirping and flying 
about at this time of wooing and mating. 

Never before had Eric enjoyed the dawn 
of spring so intensely as now. He was 
filled with the joy of love, and the heavy 
burdens which Fate had laid upon him 
seemed like an accident, a dream, which he 
could all at once shake off. 

Early in the morning he would stroll in 
the park; a peculiar feeling of joyousness 
would come over him at the thought that 
Spring would soon reign over this, his own 
estate. Why should not these trees, these 
meadows, these plantations put on new 
bloom and verdure, now that they were 
his? And while wondering whether it 
would really ever be his lot to pass here an 
industrious and peaceful life, he could not 
free himself from a feeling of compassion 
for Sonnenkamp. The man had planted 
and fostered all this — where was he now? 

Manna and the Professorin were walking 
with the Banker’s daughter-in-law, who 
had been drawn thither by her desire to 
know Roland’s sister, and her much 

raised mother-in-law. The three ladies 

ad quickly formed a league of friendship, 
based on the foundation of a fine and lib- 
eral culture. Yet, though the inmates of 
the Villa were so happy together, each one 
harbored the restless Canine to depart. 

The ladies entered the conservatory. 

A wave of aromatic perfumes floated 
towards them, and flowed around them. 
Their eyes were refreshed by the thousand 
hues of the newly-opened blossoms. 

The Professorin spoke of the rest she 
should find in watching over the culture of 
these plants. 

Manna expressed her intention of devot- 
ing herself, in the days that were to come, 
to botany, both theoretical and practical. 
The Banker’s daughter-in-law promised 
soon to do the same. 

With a feeling of pleasurable excitement, 
they sat in the green-house, where to-day, 
for the first time, the great windows had 
been opened. Manna sent for her harp, 
and they found that the Banker’s daughter- 
in-law could sing several songs of which the 
a 0 knew the accompaniment. It was 
an 


our filled with the pure joy of exist- 
ence, untroubled by one thought of the 
past, by one anxiety for the morrow. 
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Manna had caused a beautiful myrtle-tree 
to be placed on the table, wishing to weave 
from its boughs a crown for Lina, whose 
marriage was to be solemnized almost im- 
mediately. As she sat thus, with the 
blooming branches before her, Weidmann 
entered, and said joyously, — 

‘*This tree bears leaves and blossoms 
enough for threefold bridal wreaths, and I- 
hope they will be worn.” 

hen he told them that he came as the 
Major’s ambassador, to summon the ladies’ 
attention to the story of Friulein Milch. 

The Major came in with the Fraulein, 
who, casting a strange look at the Banker’s 
daughter-in-law, said, — 

** You are to be present too.” 

The Major, having called thither the 
Banker and Professor Einsiedel, declared 
his readiness to yield to the instance of his 
friends, and reside at the Villa, in order to 
superintend and keep — in good 
condition ; but only with the stipulation that 
Friiulein Milch should at last be released 
from her vow; stating that she was ready, 
after having related her life-history, to sub- 
mit to the verdict of their friends, the Banker 
and the Professor. 

‘* Another story!” moaned the Pro- 
fessor. He dreaded the idea of pronounc- 
ing a judgment which was wholly without 
results, as in the case of Sonnenkamp. 

The Major, however, begged so urgentl 
that he consented, and Fraulein Mile 
began : — 

** You, Herr Professor, are just like my 
father, and yet you are very different! He, 
too, was a learned man, but in a very dif- 
ferent sphere. 

*¢ You have many of his habits, and, if you 
accompany me to the altar, it will seem as 
though my father were with me, although 
you are much younger. And you, my 
friends, — you, Frau Professorin, who have 
honored me before knowing my life, and 
you, Fraulein Manna, who, after conquer- 
ing a strong prejudice, have given me your 
rich love, — you shall now be made really 
acquainted with me. But you (turning to 
the Banker), you will best be able to pass 
sentence upon me; for you are a Jew, as I 
am a Jewess.” 

All were astounded. 

Fraulein Milch waited quietly until her 
auditors had recovered from their amaze- 
ment, then continued : — 

‘*T am the daughter of a learned Hebrew, 
and an only daughter. I had one brother, 
of whom we shall hear later. My father 
was a noble and pious man ; he was consid- 
ered a scholar of great discernment, with 
fine polemical gifts; but in life he was 
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childishly simple and—why should I not 
say it?—shiftless. He read the sacred 
books from morning till night. 

‘*My mother sprang from a wealthy 
house, had once been blessed in early child- 
hood by the hands of Moses Mendelssohn ; 
from this it was predicted that she would 
one day marry a man of great knowledge. 
This proved true. According to the will 
of her parents she became the wife of my 
father, on account of his piety and learn- 
ing. 

** Such was the way in which the opulent 
Israelites formerly exhibited their grati- 
tude and respect for a learned man of their 
faith, as‘ the Christians bestowed gifts 
upon the convents. The Jews could found 
no establishments. They had no protec- 
tion; all their goods were movable, and 
thus they devoted a portion of their wealth 
to the support of our scientific men. 

My mother’s whole being was absorbed 
in her adoration of my father. The quiet 
and uniformity of life; the calm content 
which reigned in my parental abode; how 
the poor were fed; how our entire exist- 
ence was nought save the pause between 
one pious deed and another, between one 
festival and another, no one present can 
know but you (turning towards the 
Banker), you alone can conceive of it. I 
myself often recall it as a dream. In win- 
ter, when my father was unable to go out, 
the community came to my father, to unite 
together in prayer in his study, and, while 
a little child, I used to hear much discourse 
on worldly events. 

** What did we know of the world ? 

‘* The world belonged to the officials out- 
side, to the soldiers. They were, in our 
eyes, beings moving in a fabulous realm, 
into which we could never enter. 

‘* My brother, who was a handsome man 
—he resembled Herr Dournay — formed 
a friendship with a young drummer named 
Grassler, who was billetted in our house. 
We were all made perfectly happy by the 
reverence which this youth showed towards 
my father, whom he regarded as a saint, 
and by his gentleness and timidity when in 
his presence. I yet remember, as though 
it were but yesterday, how I stood on the 
steps, turning round and round with my 
hand one of the knobs of the balustrade, 
when the drummer said to me: — 

*** Yes, Rosalie, when you are grown up, 
and I have become an officer, I will come 
back and take you away with me.’ 

‘*He went away drumming; but I kept 
hearing those strange words in the sound 
of the drum, and still stood on the steps, 
twirling the knob, while the whole world 
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seemed to whirl with me. But I beg par- 
don, I am growing too prolix.” 

‘* No, go into details as much as you 
like.” 

‘* But I cannot,” replied Fraulein Milch. 
‘* Well, then, they went to the war. My 
brother fell. Conrad came back. He had 
become an ensign, and he brought back to 
my father my brother’s little prayer-book, 
its cover and leaves pierced by a ball. My 
father and my mother and [ sat on the 
ground, mourning for seven days. Conrad 
came and sat with us: he honored our 
foreign observances. 

“« Father seated himself again among his 
sacred books; but, whereas he used for- 
merly to read with a low, humming sound, 
he now spoke the words aloud and with 
violence. He seemed obliged to put a con- 
straint upon his thoughts, which would go 
out after his son. 

‘* Time gradually healed our wounds. My 
brother had long been at rest in his grave, 
— who can say where ? Conrad had returned 
to his home. I was seventeen. It was on 
Easter eve ; we had solemnized the Passover, 
and my father discoursed much on the liber- 
ation from servitude, in commemoration of 
which we keep Easter, and lamented the 
oppression beneath which we were sighing 
still. He loved Jesus heartily and warmly, 
and only bewailed unceasingly the misuse 
of his name as an authority for the misery 
into which we, members of his race, were 
plunged. That night I heard him say that 
our great and wise Rabbi, Moses ben 
Maimon, had taught that Jesus had over- 
thrown heathen idolatry; that he was not 
Messias, but his fore-runner ! 

‘* Tt was late at night ere we went to rest. 
I slept in a room adjoining that of my 
parents. Thus I heard my father say to 
my mother : — 

‘** How wretched we Jews are! there is 
that splendid man, so loyal, so good-hearted, 
Conrad Grassler, returned. He has worked 
his way up to a captaincy, and retired on a 
major’s pension, and now here he comes 
and asks for our Rosalie. If the good man 
were only of our faith, if he were a Jew, 
how gladly would I give him my child! I 
could not desire a better husband for her; - 
but, as it is, it cannot be, and God forgive 
my sin in —s of it!” 

‘* T heard this from my chamber, and that 
night, though I was still under my parents’ 
roof, my spirit was already far away, out 
into the wide world, where the officers lived, 
and the soldiers, and those who owned it. 

‘* Father had nothing against Conrad if it 
had not been for that one thing. A voice 
within me repeated this all night long. 
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And in the morning, while my father and 
mother were in the syn e, I sat alone 
with my prayer-book. See this little 
prayer-book. It is a devotional manual for 
women, composed by my father — but my 
thoughts were not upon it. How still it was! 
I was alone in the house. No one was to 
be seen in the streets, for the whole com- 
munity was at the synagogue. I seated 
myself in the middle of the room; I did not 
wish to look out of the window; Conrad 
would surely be passing by. 

‘* But how did he look? How wonderful 
that he had kept that promise made to me 
in my childhood! What had he become ? 
How would I seem to him? 

** Then, I cannot tell how it was, but as I 
was standing at the window, looking out, I 
saw Conrad, grown into a noble-looking 
man. I withdrew from the window, but 
then came footsteps on the stairway, and my 
heart throbbed as though it would burst. 
Conrad stood alone in the world; he is a 
military orphan.” 

A smile passed round the circle of listen- 
ers, and Friulein Milch went on: — 

**T told Conrad what my father had said 
to my mother, the night before. I could 
give him up for my parents’ sake; but he 


was not in duty bound to renounce me, and | tor 


I had not the right to relinquish for him, 
_ it was settled that I should elope with 
im. 

‘* My father returned from the synagogue, 
and I have never felt a heavier sorrow than 
when he laid his hand in blessing on my 
head, as is the custom with us. would 
not disturb the joy of the feast, and not un- 
til it was ended— oh! I ruined the joy of 
his whole life! There were no more feasts 
for him—did I flee with Conrad. I per- 
suaded myself that my father would give us 
his blessing, when he should see that it 
could not be otherwise. We wrote to him, 
but he did not answer. He sent us word, 
through a friend, that he had had two chil- 
dren, who were dead, and for whom he ear- 
nestly prayed that it might be well with 
them in the other world. And one word 
more he sent me, —‘ Thou seekest honor 
before the world, and for honor hast thou 
forsaken thy: father.’ I wrote back pro- 
testing with a solemn oath that I had wished 
to obtain no earthly honor through Conrad, 
promising to clothe myself with humiliation 
and shame in the eyes of the world, and 
that oath I have kept until the present day. 

**Conrad soon received tidings of my 
mother’s death, and my father followed her 
in a few months. I inherited a small for- 
tune, and we went to the Rhine. Down 
below, yonder, we lived twelve years in a 





little lower Rhenish village, hidden from all 
the world, happy ineach other. We needed 
nothing from the world but ourselves. 
Conrad wished constantly to marry me; ° 
but I had vowed to robe myself in ignominy 
during the whole period of my existence. 
We might have been united here. by civil 
contract. That, too, I refused. I used to 
attend church, impelled by the desire to 

ray in common with my fellow human 

ings. I had my quiet corner, and while 
the organ was pealing, and a divine service 
different from my own was being solemnized, 
I would sit alone and pray out of the prayer- 
book which my father had composed, and 
from the other, which my brother had had on 
the field of battle, and which had rested 
on his heart till it beat no more. I was in 
the church and was no stranger, for there 
were people beside me, praying after 
another fashion, but to the same Spirit 
which I also invoke, and this Spirit will 
know and explain why men turn themselves 
to him in such different ways. Now I be- 
lieve I may revoke my sentence of self- 
excommunication.” 

‘* You may, you must,” said the Banker, 
speaking first, and rising as he spoke. The 
Professurin rose and embraced the narra- 


‘* Well, then, will you hear the close, 
too?” resumed Friiulein Milch. All were 
still, and she proceeded : — 

**We came hither. How I have lived 
here, you know. At ourchange of residence, 
Conrad expressed his wish for a formal 
union, but | preferred not to be called Frau 
Majorin; it was to me a constant penance 
and chastisement for my faithlessness to my 

arents and my desertion of all my people. 
Row we lived in faithfulness, in oneness, 
without any formal tie. Thus we have 
lived, and now it is fulfilled.” 

‘*T shall go with you to the wedding,” 
cried the Professor and Weidmann. 

But the latter now took Manna’s hand, 
saying : — 

‘*Do you know for, whom is the third 
bridal wreath which shall be woven from this 
myrtle-tree ?” 

Manna trembled, and he went on: — 

‘‘It is for you. You have struggled and 
waited. Help me, Frau Dournay.” 

The Mother, too, took Manna’s hand. 
The Major, hastening out, came back bring- 
ing Eric, to whom, on their way, he said a 
great many things mixed up in strange 
confusion. 

The following day saw the three couples 
united, and no one can say who were the 
happiest, Manna and Eric, the Major and 
Friulein Milch, or Lina and the Architect. 
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Rooms were fitted up in the castle, and 
there Manna and Eric were to pass the first 
days of their marriage. 

hey were sitting at the wedding-feast, 
which had been tastefully arranged under 
the direction of Joseph, who was himself 
betrothed. Manna and Eric had hel 
him to buy an inn at the capital, and he 
lighted his troth to the daughter of mine 
oe of the Victoria. Now, however, he 
had returned of his own accord, and was 
the servant of the house as formerly. 

Very modestly did Knopf bring forward 
three different poems which he had com- 

ed for the triple wedding; into these he 

d skilfully interwoven all sorts of little 
occurrences, to the amusement of all. 

Eric whispered to Manna, as he sat by 
her side: ‘* I am glad that I have already 
danced with you. I feel as though I must 
now whirl round with you in the dance, and 
forget everything. But I must hush: our 
good teacher is about to speak.” 

Einsiedel arose, with a smile upon his 
face, saying with sparkling eyes: ‘* Come 
hither, you children of the Rhine, and I will 
teach you something. My pupil, here, Dr. 
Dournay, knows it, I shall only remind him 
of it; but to you I must say it: — 

**All my thologies tell us of immortal gods ; 
but they are not immortal by nature, they 
are only so by the divine drink, by means 
of nectar, wine, and mead: these are the 

tions which give eternal life ; and, floating 
in the clouds, and drinking from the clouds, 
the deities become immortal, and with them 
the inspired breath of arisen souls. Yes, 
it is by drinking! Look here, see how the 
sun shines in this glass, and here the light- 
ning is embosomed, the primitive life-fire. 
We drink, and are immortal, like the gods. 
And this is my desire! Drink always a 
drop of this divine draught from the ocean 
of ether, the spirit-sea, which undulates 
and floats over the world. Then you will 
be forever happy and immortal.” 

Evening came, and Manna and Eric went 
hand in hand to the castle. 

The moon stood over the stream, bathing 
with trembling light tree and bush, where 
the buds were gently bursting and the 
nightingale unweariedly singing. The 
world was flooded with bliss. 

For three days they remained alone at 
the castle, and on the third evening they 
came down again to Villa Eden. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A JOYOUS FAREWELL, AND HUMBOLDT’S 
BLESSING ON THE JOURNEY. 


In the Carp Inn was a noisy hubbub. 
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The Cooper, as young host, was merrily 
—- the wine, and both fathers, the 
reamer and the Sevenpiper, looked on 
delightedly, 
glasses. 

It was known throughout the whole region 
that the Cooper was a confidant of Roland 
and Eric. Now came the young men from 
all sides, wishing to be enrolled for the 
American war ; there was even a deputation 
appeared from Weidmann’s cement factory, 
begging for the passage-money for thirty- 
two men. 

The Cooper had given information of 
what was going forward to Roland, who was 
highly excited by the news. 

ow has come a use for his wealth. He 
would raise a regiment with which he would 
goto America. They would land, and the 
columns would march at once. 

Eric, too, felt. a great interest the carry- 
ing out of this plan, but Weidmann opposed 
it stoutly, affirming that we had no mght. to 
withdraw from Germany the strength need- 
ed for her development. 

This objection was of no avail; but an- 
other remonstrance was decisive. He told 
Roland that President Lincoln would be 
absolutely obliged to take a step further, — 
he must arm the negroes. Then it might 
be Roland’s part to give pecuniary assist- 
ance, and it would be far grander that the 
negroes themselves should fight for their 
own liberation and for that of their breth- 


ren. 

Roland had been before the court, where 
he had been declared of age; he now came 
into the Carp Inn, where all were full of 
astonishment when the young man informed 
them that he should only take with him three 
young physcians — the Banker had under- 
taken the expenses of one of the three — 
that he should engage no one else, as the 
negroes themselves must fight for their 
liberty. 

He went back to Villa Eden, accom- 
panied by Claus. 

There lived the Major. 

Healso made a wedding-tour, with the 
Frau Majorin. They stopped awhile in 
that part of the garden called Nice. 

They went through the park and ascended 
the hill, where there was a view down the 
Rhine. The Major said in a tone of supreme 
satisfaction :— 

‘*Now, Frau Majorin, here we are, on 
the highest mountain in Switzerland.” 

And at the lake he said: — 

‘* Frau Majorin, will you have the good- 
ness to admire the Lago Maggiore?” 

They went through the conservatories, 
and the Major declared that the world had 


often clinking their ribbed 
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collected here its most beautiful show of 
flowers, in order to spare them the great 
annoyance of travelling. He besought his 
wife to excuse him if  # did not show her 
the devotion of a newly married husband 
during the following days. So much had 
yet to be provided before the departure of 
the new knights of the Brotherhood. 

There were, indeed, so many things to be 
settled, that Eric was at last obliged to en- 
trust much that was essential to Weidmann 
and the Justice. Before he could start, he 
must obtain his discharge, as he was in the 
reserve corps. The reply to his application 
was, that the Prince desired a personal 
interview. He was obliged to go to the 
city, and was not a little surprised by the 

cious and complimentary expressions of 
the Prince. He said that he was not willing 
to give such a man his discharge, but he 
would grant him leave of absence for an in- 
definite time. 

Eric’s pride, however, was very soon 
humbled, for the Prince hinted that Eric, 
now made the possessor of so much wealth, 
had better remain in the country. 

During his stay in the city, officers also 
came to Eric, offering either to accompany 
or to follow him to America. 

Eric positively declined all such offers. 

Joseph the valet came with his betrothed. 
Means fad been given him to set up an inn 
of his own in the capital, but he conducted 
himself like a servant of the house. 

Fassbender’s son, who had been working 
in the Banker’s office, was going to the New 
World, wishing to engage in the occupation 
of his brother, who was an influential build- 
ing-contractor. In compliance with the 
urgent request of Claus, he took with him a 
great quantity of birds, by which means he 
was to establish a regular bird-trade with 
the Old World. 

The deaf-mute from the cement factory, 
to whom Roland had given a knife, came 
on the eve of their departure, bringing him 
& mug, on which was marked in very clumsy 
letters: ‘* Come back.” 

Roland made permanent provision for the 
care of the forsaken youth. 

It was very hard for Roland to take leave 
of the horses and dogs. He had wished to 
take Griffin with him, but gave up the idea 
when the difficulties of so doing were repre- 
sented to him. Laying his Lent on the 
dog’s head, he said : — 

**My old friend, I can’t take you with 
me; I must leave much more than you be- 
hind me. I don’t myself know how it will 


end. Just stay quietly here, and wait till I 
come back.” 
The dog looked up sadly at his master. 
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On the morrow there was a great pi 
d- 


age from the Villa to the steamboat- 


ing. 

They sent the carriages on before. Weid- 
mann walked with Eric, holding his hand, 
the Major with Roland, and Knopf with the 
negro. Manna walked between the Pro- 
fessorin and the Major’s wife. The Aunt 
and Professor Einsiedel had remained be- 
hind at the Villa. Roland wept; and 
Manna, weeping also, leaned on the arms 
of those who led her. Looking up at the 
churchyard, she said : — 

**On the bank of this river we are at 
home: here rests our mother in the earth. 
I remember an old saying, but where it 
came from I do not know: — 

‘**The nomadic races wander and wan- 
der; but where they have dug a grave 
for one of their number, there they must 
finally remain.’” 

Her voice failed her. 
went on: — 

‘*There stand the trees which father 
planted.” 

Tears choked all further utterance. 

Arrived at the landing, they found a 

at assemblage of people. Claus kept 
aughing and nodding, having made a merry 
night of it at the Carp, wishing to have 
one more good time before he went forth 
into the wide world. 

The Cooper, now landlord of the Carp, 
and the Sevenpiper presented, in behalf of 
a large number of donors, a keg of virgin 
wine, crowned with fresh garlands. 

Now the Screamer became animated, and 
speedily reckoned up what would be the 
daily portion of each of the travellers until 
their arrival in New York. It would be at 
least two bottles apiece; and he instantly 
tendered his services in despatching the 
virgin wine, as probably Eric would not 
drink his whole share, and perhaps Roland 
too would fall short. 

The Gauger told in doleful. fashion how 
the voyagers would to-day have the good 
luck of travelling with a young married 
couple, for the steamboat which was coming 
was called the ‘‘ Beethoven,” and the stew- 
ard of the ‘‘ Beethoven” had married the 
** Lorelei.” 

Eric and Manna sat by their mother, 
holding her hand; and she said to them 
consolingly : — 

‘Eric, spare your life; but should you 
fall in the great cause, I shall mourn, but I 
will not bewail your loss.” 

**Mother, I am confident of returnin 
home alive out of this struggle; and yet, i 
I should fall, mother, be steadfast: 1 have 
lived the highest life, through you, through 


After a time she 





are 
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my father’s, and through my Manna’s, love.” 
The Mother silently pressed his hand. 
Now came the Doctor and the Justice 
with their wives, and Lina with her hus- 
band. The Doctor put the finishing touch 
by imparting the intelligence, agitating to 
all, that Pranken had entered the Papal 


army. 
eidmann was much moved by this 
news; he exhorted Eric to keep upper- 
most in his thoughts, even above the grief 
of parting, the wonderful way in which all 
this had come to pass: Pranken there and 
he here. He expatiated on this with em- 

hasis, and succeeded in his intention of 

ispelling personal sorrow by the consider- 
ation of universal views. That which this 
man and this youth had done in accordance 
with their own choice and the leadings of 
destiny, that was no longer at the disposal 
of their own individual free will, but was ab- 
sorbed into, and had become a part of the 
great whole. 

And now the real mirthfulness of Rhenish 
life began to display itself. The glee-club 
made its appearance with a band of music, 
and clear songs rang out from the pretty 
and graceful steamer which now came down 
the stream. The cannon were fired; the 
boat stopped; and hurried partings were 
made. Eric, Manna, and Holand kissed 
the Mother, who cried: — 

‘* Be faithful to the end.” 

They were soon on board. 

The steamer had pushed off, when a cry 
was heard. The dog Griffin had broken 
loose from the Cooper’s hold upon his collar, 
sprung into the Rhine, and was swimming 
er the boat. She stopped once more: 
the dog was hoisted out of the water and 
taken along with them. 

The party on shore waved their farewell 
signals, and were answered from the boat, 
as long as they could see each other; but 
for a long time after this, the gaze of the 
departing ones lingered on the Villa. 

What will become of the house? What 
shall they be when they return? What 
kind of life will there be established ? 

As Manna stood leaning on Eric, some- 
thing came softly up to them. 

The dogs, Rose and Thistle, had forced 
their way aboard. Roland, who had like- 
wise been standing lost in thought, sud- 
denly brightened up, for Griffin was also 
with them. 

And now they had a fresh surprise. No 
one had noticed that the Major had not 
been among those who had bid them good- 
bye. He now emerged from the cabin with 
his wife. He was now making his wedding 
tour, and accompanied the wanderers as far 


as the Lower Rhine. It seemed as if they 
had with them a goodly portion of the 
home. 

There was music on board, and the 
Major soon brought up the steward and 
stewardess, to whom he introduced himself 
and his wife, and Eric and Manna, as newly- 
married couples. 

**Yes,” said he to Eric, ‘‘ you know I 
have been adrummer. [I'll tell you the 
story some time or other. Yes, when you 
come back you shall have it.” 

At the station before the Island, the 
Major and wife disembarked. Here they 
had dwelt in the first days of their union, 
and here they wished to be again fora day, 
and to show themselves as married eagle 
to those who had then been friendly to- 
ward them. The Major still waved his 
hand from the row-boat, and strove to show 
a cheerful countenance, but the tears ran 
down his cheeks, and as he bent over the 
side of the skiff, they flowed into the Rhine. 

Silently they glided on, and, as they 
passed the Cloister Island, a flock of white 
doves were winging their way over it. The 
nightingales were singing so loud as to be 
heard, in spite of the continual plash of the 
paddle-wheels. The children of the Island 
were walking along the shore, two by two, 
and singing. 

Manna sighed deeply, and wafted a greet- 
ing over to them. 

o one imagined who was passing by, 
away, away to the New World. 
hen, at evening, the vessel stopped for 
the night, Eric remembered a sheet of 
paper which Weidmann had given him. 
e read it. It contained words from the 
close of Humboldt’s Cosmos : — 

‘‘There are some races more civilized, 
more highly ennobled by culture than 
others, but there are no races nobler by 
nature. All are equally destined for free - 
dom.” 


BOOK XV. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM AND TO THE 
NEW WORLD. 


[Eric to his Mother.] 
On board the BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Our ship bears the name which my father 
always uttered with peculiar fervor. 

My mother! 

I am transformed into a life full of novel 
excitement. I have seen the sea for the 
first time. Now I am living upon it, and I 
seem to be writing to you from another 
world. — 

A joyful event ushered us out of the 





Fatherland. 
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As we drew near the shore, on the first 
evening, I espied a broad, benevolent, com- 
fortable-looking man, at the window of the 
corner-house at the landing. He bowed to 
me, I returned the salutation, but did not 
recognize him. But when we were on 
board, he came up to us; it was Master 
Ferdinand, whom I had helped out at the 
musical festival. 

I quickly told him our story, and he, 
with a despatch which could only have been 
inspired by disinterested kindness, collected 
his fellow artists, together with some culti- 
vated amateurs of the town, and we sang 
and played far into the night. 

With music in our souls we left the 
Rhine, — we left Germany. 

Manna and Roland will write to you 
themselves; they are now on deck, reading 
the Odyssey: it is the only thing one ought 
to read here. All movement on the high- 
ways on shore, all household interests and 
surroundings, seem far removed. 

Such a ship is a world in itself. 

Herr Knopf, too, has had a wonderful 
meeting. He is writing to the Major: get 
him to show you the letter. One thing 
more I must tell you about. 

We reached Liverpool at evening, and 
intended to rest therea day. On the next 
morning I was standing alone, looking at 
the harbor, and thinking how Liverpool was 
the first English port in which slave-ships 
were fitted out, when I was roused from 
my reverie over the changing events of 
history, by seeing an outward-bound vessel 
weighing anchor. On the deck stood a man, 
who, I cannot doubt, was Sonnenkamp. 
He now wears a full beard; but I recog- 
nized him in spite of it. He has either 
been in Europe all the time, or else has re- 
turned here. He seemed to recognize me, 
took off his broad-brimmed hat, beckoned 
to some one, and a figure appeared which 
I could not recognize with certainty, but I 
think it was Bella. 

I learned from the brother-masons, to 
whom Weidmann had given me a letter of 
introduction, that a man quite answering to 
the description of Sonnenkamp, was send- 
ing a shipload of arms and ammunition to 
some Southern port. 

I dare not think how terrible, at this 
juncture, a meeting would have been. 

Strangely enough, as I was walking with 
Manna at noon, through the city, she said 
to me: ‘I feel as if I must meet father 
here. I keep thinking he will come round 
some corner, on one side or the other!” 
Ido not think I have done wrong in not 
telling her of what I saw. 

Most agonizing is the thought that, per- 
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haps, father and son may fight against each 
other in opposing armies. My consolation 
is, that Sonnenkamp, being an old sailor, 
will probably enter the ope 

Roland is the darling of the whole ship. 
He is indefatigably zealous to learn about 
the arrangement of the vessel, and about all 
the duties of the crew. He is busy with 
them first in one place, then in another, 
and I am glad to see that, by this means, 
all his heed thinking and speculation are 
driven away. 

We have favoring winds. 

Very merry, too, is the chirping and 
singing of the birds that Claus has brought 
with him. The blackbird strikes an atti- 
tude on her perch, like that of a renowned 
singer on the stage, looks coquettishly 
round on the bystanders, and sings her 
‘Rejoice in your life.” You know she 
never gets beyond that: but we like to have 
it said and sung to us: ‘‘ Rejoice in your 
life.” 


On the second evening out. 

Now it is night. Manna is alone on 
deck, looking at the stars. What a won- 
drous world! Overhead the innumerable 
stars, and around us the boundless sea. 
I feel as if I must, on this voyage, let 
all hard thinking, reflection, and specula- 
tion take wings and fly away, in order that 
I may tread the soil of the New World as 
simply a man of resolute action. There has 
always been a vein of romance running 
through my life and nature. What is it 
that leads me thither, to stake my whole 
being in a great crisis of human history ? 
No longer to be a mere spectator, but to 
act, to live, and, perhaps — no, mother, an 
inward assurance tells me I shall come 
home alive from this conflict. 

Home! Home! Oh, mother, my soul 
wings its way across to it, over the bound- 
less billows of life: we are with you, and 
Villa Eden makes true its name. And yet, 
if Fate has otherwise decreed, be firm: 
your son has been perfectly happy ; he has 
enjoyed all the fulness of life. Ihave had 
you, father, Manna, knowledge, pure aspi- 
rations, action. All has been mine. 

Here I sit, and the billows bear me on. 
We rise and fall with the waves, and well 
for him who feels, as I now do, that the 
goal at which he aims is a good one. 

It seems as if your hand were on my 
brow: I am well and free. And, oddly 
enough, I see myself in my mind’s eye, 
transported to the University town again. 
Now it is evening; in the parlor at the 
‘* Post,” the regular guests are seated, who 
meet there every evening, though, in truth, 
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they cannot endure each other. They sit 
round a table covered with black oil-cloth, 
with their glasses before them, discussing 
the affairs of the world, telling anecdotes, 
and hoaxing one another, and then the talk 
turns upon that unsteady adventurer, Doc- 
tor Dournay. I am a fruitful theme for 
them. ‘Tall Professor Whitehead lights a 
match, and says with satisfaction, ‘‘ I al- 
ways knew he would desert Science,” and 
then the everlasting ‘‘Extraordinary” says— 
Enough! I was once on another planet, and 
believed myself at home there. 


I have not written for frve days, and now, | 


mother, the man who is writing to you has 
been, with bis nearest and dearest, in the 
jaws of death. 

We have lived through a storm such as 
our captain, a seaman of three-and-twenty 
years’ experience, has never seen before. 

I must confess, I was not among the 
brave. And, in the midst of the tempest, 
—such is the double-action of the soul, — 
I could not help often thinking of the ever- 
lasting ‘‘ Extraordinary,” at the long table 
in the Post, speaking of my death, and 
lamenting his having abandoned poetical 
composition: our end would have made a 
fine subject. The coolest in the midst of 
the storm were Roland and Knopf. The 
latter, however, was not with us, but on 
the forward deck with his betrothed. Man- 
na held me clasped in her arms. We 
wished to die together. 

Oh, why should I recount our dangers ? 
They are past. Now that we are safe, we 


. talk of them no more. 


On the next morning, when the sky was 
so clear, and the sea so calm, we celebrated 
a betrothal on board. It was friend Knopf 
who was betrothed; he will write you a 
more detailed account of it all. The cask 
of virgin wine, which had been given to us, 
was shared among the crew on that day. 
The Rhine poured joy into the veins of us 
all. 

There was singing, dancing, jubilation. 
All the flags were hoisted, and at table 
friend Knopf made an address no less amus- 
ing than a I believe he is going to 
send Friiulein Milch his speech. We had 
music, too; Knopf played the flute, and 
persuaded Manna to bring her harp on 
deck. All the passengers and the sailors 
stood around her with suspended breath, 
and, when she had ended, shouted and 
huzzaed. 

In three days we shall each land; I do 
not know whether I shall write again till 
then; my first step on the soil of the New 
World will be to send you this letter, unless 


' sister, 
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we should meet, on the way, some vessel 
which will take it to Europe. 

To Europe! 

I feel raised so high above the world, that 
it seems as if I could play with whole con- 
tinents. 

Be joyful in thinking of your happy son, 

ERIc. 


{Knopf to the Major and Fraulein Milch.] 
Dear BROTHER AND SISTER, 

Oh, how delightful it is that I, who have 
never been able to call any one by these 
names, can now apply them to you! 

In the red blank-book which you, dear 

ave me, are many notes of travel, 
which r hope to be able, some time, to write 
out: now I cannot. Out with the best 
thing: Iam betrothed!!! It occurs to me, 
while making these three exclamation marks, 
that their form hasa meaning. They seem 
to me like the image of a comet. Do ask 
Professor Einsiedel if I have not made a 
great scientific discovery. 

Do you remember, dear sister, my telling 
you of my meeting a girl with two boys in 
the forest, that time when I was coming to 
find our friend Herr Dournay? That girl 
is my betrothed. Her name is Rosalie, like 
yours. She looks enough like you to be 

our sister. Yes, she is your sister. She 
as brown eyes, like you. 

‘* But who is she, then?” I hear you ask, 
laying aside your sewing and looking at me 
with both eyes—I had almost said, with 
both hands. 

Well, just let me tell you quietly. 

Now, then, the maiden whom I met in 
the green-wood, my wood-maiden, is the 
daughter of a teacher, and—I beg you to 
hear this respectfully — she has passed her 
own examination as a teacher, and her 
brothers are splendid fellows. I did not 
venture to approach the girl, although I 
recognized her at the first glance. I tried 
to ingratiate myself with the brothers — 
and said one day to the smaller one, who 
took to me at once — ‘‘ Tell your sister I 
met her in the forest, last May, on her way 
to chapel with you; she had on a brown 
dress.” 

**Why don’t you tell her so yourself?” 
asked the little fellow. 

Ihad no time to answer him; for just 
then my wood-maiden came along, and be- 
gan reproving her brother for annoying the 
strange gentleman, when the little one 
shouted, ‘* Why, it’s the gentleman you 
imitate, when you show how he looked over 
his spectacles at you.” 

Now it was out. She had made fun of 
me? She too? I took off my glasses, and 
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must confess, I should have liked to throw 
them into the sea, and myse:f after them. 

‘** What did she say? ” you ask. 

She spoke kindly and heartily: she said 
she had not ridiculed me — Oh, I don’t re- 
member the rest —she gave me her hand, 
and 

I cannot write it; you shall hear all about 
it sometime, and, even if I don’t describe 
it, i know just the same: I, Emil Knopf, 
girls’ tutor through so many generations, 
am engaged to an angel. That is a hack- 





neyed phrase. Who knows whether angels | m 


could stand the teachers’ examination ? 

I say with Herr Weidmann: I should 
just like to know how men can manage not 
to believe in God. Could only human un- 
derstanding devise such a story as this? I 
had not the slightest idea where she came 
from, or who she was; and now she is put 
aboard the same ship for me, or you may 
say, I am put on board, and now the war 
breaks out, and she has an uncle in America 
— It is a fine thing that there is an uncle in 
America. I think I have met my father-in- 
law. And do you know what is the best 
thing P 

To have a beloved one to live through a 
storm. 

In the midst of the storm, and it was no 
ordinary one, I thought, ‘How would it 
have been, if you had been obliged to sink 
into the sea alone, and had never known 
what it is to kiss a maiden’s lips, and how 


it feels to have a soft hand stroke your face, | sa 


and even to be told, ‘*You are hand- 
some,” —just think of it! I, Emil Knopf, 
famous as the least dangerous of men, I am 
handsome! Oh, how blind were all mothers 
and daughters in the blessed land of Unifor- 
mingen! Rosalie has a little mirror, and 
when I look into it, lam really handsome — 
I am pleased with myself. But do not 
think I have gone mad; I am in full posses- 
sion of my mental powers. Herr Major, I 
pledge myself to explain to you the law of 
the centre of gravity and of the line of gra- 
vitation. I retain my understanding intact. 
One thing, however, is hard for me. I 
find that Iam nopoet. If I were, I should 
now, of necessity, compose such poems that 
the whole world would hear of‘ nothing else. 
The sailors could not refrain from singing 
them, nor the soldiers, coming away from the 
ea ground, nor the white-handed young 
ady at the piano, nor the journeyman by 
the roadside, when he takes off his oil-cloth 
hat and lays his head on his pack. Oh, I 
feel as if I must have something which 
should appease the hunger of the whole 
world, erying to all men, ‘* Do you not see 
how beautiful the world is?” 





But now I beg for a wedding gift. You 
and Fraulein Milch must have your photo- 
graphs taken, for my sake. Oh, excuse 
dl writing Fraulein Milch—I mean the 

ajorin. I see that I have kept writing 
Fraulein Milch thoughout the whole letter. 
Do not be vexed if I do not alter it. 

In the New World I shall write again; 
but now not another word. I have written 
enough, my whole life long, and now I wish 
to do nothing but frolic andkiss. Oh! that 
beautiful air from Don Giovanni occurs to 


e. 

I will say but this one thing more: Man- 
na behaves sweetly and kindly to my Rosa- 
lie, and so do Adams and our three doctors 
and young Fassbender. Every one rejoices 
in our happiness, and my young brothers-in- 
law are jolly fellows. We are all practis- 
ing English, but we mean to remain true 
Germans. 


In sight of land. 

In three days we shall be in New York. 

Idon’t know what I may have to en- 
counter there. Rosalie, says too that I 
must write now: she is sitting beside me. 
But I really cannot write my inmost 
thoughts, when any one is in the same room 
with me, and especially when such dear 
eyes are looking at me. I will try, though: 
Rosalie thinks I have spoken so beautifully 
that it ought not to be lost. She makes 
me vain, she thinks so much of everything I 


Ten know that we had a frightful storm, 
and that we were formally betrothed the 
day after. It was only a little betrothal 
feast; but in spirit we invited the best peo- 
ple to it, and I summoned and addressed 
you all; you first, dear Major — or, rather, 
pardon me, dear brother, and then you, 
dear sister. Your cap with the blue ribbon 
was a good centre for my thoughts. 

I spoke as follows : — 

Oh, you good people, I cannot. They 
all say, I spoke as if I had received the 
gift of tongues. It may be so, but write 
it I cannot. I must give my Rosalie a kiss. 
Major, give yours to the Majorin. 

here, that’s enough. 

P. S. I have given Rosalie what I 
have written to read. She is taking notes 
of a severe criticism forme. Yes, that is the 
way with teachers that have passed their 
examination. 


New York. 
To put into a letter what one has experi- 
enced in New York in three days, nay, in 
one, would be like holding fast in our 
hands the changeful images in the clouds, 
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I have given up writing in my diary; there 
is too much to say. 

When we landed, the Uncle was waiting 
for us, but did not accept me as a nephew 
very willingly. I wish I had you here, 
dear Brother Major, to explain to him who 
I really am, and how circumstanced. Now 
I must wait till he finds it out for himself; 
perhaps that will never happen. I don’t 
blame the Uncle, he had already picked 
out a husband for Rosalie. When I intro- 
duced Captain Dournay to him, he said : — 

** Dournay — Dournay?” but nothing 
more. He must have had to do with one 
of the family, some time or other. 

The Uncle is very reserved; but great as 
his reticence is the openness of every one 
in Dr. Fritz’s house. Ah, dear brother 
and sister, now I know what Herr Weid- 
mann’s home must have been when he was 
young, only Herr Weidmann has more sons, 
and here there are daughters. And what 
splendid creatures they are! And sucha 
wife! I can only say, when she looks at 
you with her great eyes you are satisfied. 

Oh, what glorious people we Germans 
are! Wherever we are transplanted, here 
in the air of freedom onpadalip, we shoot 
up, and show, for the first time, what we 
really are. 

I stood by when Roland and Lilian met ; 
they must have some secret sign of recog- 
nition, for their first word was ‘‘ Pebble.” 
Yes, in love affairs some secret understand- 
ing is always formed. They merely held 
each other by the hand, and then went out 
together. Children live here in great in- 
dependence. 

Things go on beautifully at Dr. Fritz’s, 
only nobody has any time. 

I now understand the American saying, 
‘Time is money.’ There is an extraordi- 
nary restlessness everywhere. 

Here is war — war! Most people think 
it will soon be over, but Dr. Fritz says 
that the obstinacy of the Southern States is 
great, and that they are the better armed. 

What is to become of me? you ask. 
Dr. Fritz thinks it strange that I still wish, 
in earnest, to become a teacher of negroes, 
especially as 1 do not yet speak the lan- 
guage with ease. He gives me hope, how- 
ever, of being able to carry out my plan, 
by-and-by. And my thoughts go even fur- 
ther. A Normal School must be founded 
for negro youths; I shall keep this in view. 
Meantime I am giving music lessons here, 
and it seems so strange, when I come out 
of a house where we have been practising, 
to hear in the street the noisy roll of the 
drum. 

Adams is in despair; the President will 
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not yet permit any blacks to enlist. 
Adams has been told to work on the forti- 
fications, but this he will not do. 

Young Fassbender will have nothing to 
do with the-bird-irade which Claus wanted 
to draw him into with his brother; he has 
undertaken to furnish supplies for the 
army. I hope he will behave honorably, 
for, sad to say, I hear that a great deal of 
cheating and embezzlement is carried on 
even in this Republic. 


(Knopf to Fassbender.]} 


+ ew and tell me, did I ever meet at 
your house a teacher by the name of Run- 
zler? It is very important to me to know 
this, for he was my father-in-law. 

I think he was at your house, and took 
snuff out of « large box. 

Yes, it is so. I have just asked my 
Rosalie. Her father used to take snutf 
from a big beech-wood box. So my idea 
was correct. Memory is a whimsical thing. 
We ought, professionally, to take it into 
consideration far more than we do. I re- 
member actually nothing but the beech- 
wood snuff-box ; but I beg you to tell me 
what we talked about at that time. You 
recollect, or rather I remind you, that [ 
was at that time much saddened by the 
childish prank which Roland had played off 
upon me. I was so troubled, that 1 cannot 
remember any thing that passed. So write 
me all about it, and you will be doing me a 

at favor. You will soon receive a card 
inscribed thus : 


EMIL KNOPF, 
Rosauie Knorr, neé RuNZLER, 


Married. 


I tell you the world is full of romances ; 
the whole of life is but a romance. 

The . philosopher Schelling is right; 
poetry, art, government, religion, every- 
thing, had their origin in myths. 

My good Roland has described to me his 
visit to Abraham Lincoln, and I have a 
good poem about it in my head. Unfortu- 
nately I have as yet only the title; but it 
is a beautiful one, for the piece is to be 
called: ‘In Abraham’s bosom.’ Think 
how much can be included under such a 
heading ! 

Your son is an extremely practical man; 
you will have much satisfaction in him. 

If your under-master chooses to come 
here, I can procure him much employment 
in piano lessons. We have teachers 
enough in Germany to export some. 
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(Roland to the Professorin.] 

Pardon me if I no longer venture to call 
you mother. It seems to me like an injus- 
tice to my dead mother that I ever did so. 
I entreat you to have her grave carefully 
attended to, and to keep it strewn with her 
favorite flowers, ericas and pinks. 

Now that is off my mind, I will write of 
other things. 

When. I think of the green cottage, it 
always seems to me as if it were floating on 
the sea, and must come hither to us. 

Eric and Manna have, of course, de- 
scribed our voyage to you. While at sea, 
I learned tolerably well how the ship was 
managed, and I should have liked best to 
enlist in the navy; but Eric would not hear 
of it. 

It is probable that my father is fighting 
against us by sea, so it is better for me to be 
in the army. 

Ihave seen Lilian again. I can say to 
you alone that we are engaged. Do not say 
that I am but seventeen, and she but four- 
teen years old. Events have made us older. 
Why, Franklin wanted to marry Miss Read, 
when he was only eighteen. We have 
vowed to belong to one another when the 
war is over. 

Please let these lines be seen by no eyes 
but yours. 

We have been at Washington; I have 
seen the Acropolis of the New World. I 
wished first to make a pilgrimage to Frank- 
lin’s grave, but it was better for me that I 
could first see one of his greatest successors, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Ihave seen, for the first time, a man of 
immortal glory. Face to face with him, I 
have uttered the name which will be handed 
down to posterity. Those lips, whose 
words now resound throughout the world of 
to-day, and shall be reéchoed by future 
ages, have pronounced my name. I have 
looked on greatness, and how simple it is! 

It was at Carlsbad, in the course of that 
memorable conversation, —I do not re- 
member much of it, but this struck me, — 
that some one, the Cabinetsrath, I think, 
said: ‘* He who has walked through a port- 
rait gallery of his ancestors, traverses the 
whole of life accompanied, as it were, by 
those eyes.” Oh, from Lincoln’s eyes the 
spirit of Socrates and Aristides, the spirit of 
Moses, of Washington, of Franklin, gazed 
upon me. And then I felt those to be the 
forefathers whom every one can earn for 
himself by honorable labor, by loyalty and 
self-sacrifice. Ihave the loftiest ancestry, 


and I will be worthy of it. 
T enclose a photograph of Lincoln. He 
resembles Weidmann, not in appearance, 
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but in the impression he makes on one. I 
told him about Adams, and how unhappy 
the negro was that he could not enter the 
army, but could only be employed on forti- 
fications. Lincoln told me to trust mature 
discretion, and not to forget, in the exuber- 
ance of youth, that we must use all means 
in our power to bring about an understand- 
ing, in order to be justified before our own 
conscience and before God, if obliged to 
go further, saying that this was a fraternal 
strife, a war, not of annihilation, but of re- 
conciliation. 

I should like to enter a negro regiment, 
and told him so. He was silent, and only 
laid his broad, powerful hand on my head. 
Manna remains at Dr. Fritz’s. Eric has 
probably already told you of his entering 
the army with the rank of Major. I have a 
comrade, Hermann, Lilian’s brother, who 
bears a strong resemblance to Rudolph 
Weidmann, and is of the same age, but 
much older in character. Here, one is much 
older at eighteen than with us. He talks 
very little; but what he says, is so sensible 
and decided! Ah, he has had a beautiful 
youth! — but I will say no more of that. 
I left Griffin behind, in Lilian’s care. We 
are in the cavalry. If we only had our 
Villa Eden horses here! Tell the Major to 
write me word who has bought them. My 
heart aches if I think of Villa Eden. 

Just now, having written that word, I was 
obliged to stop. Have patience with me: 
you shall see that your great goodness to 
me has not been thrown away. You shall 
hear of manly behaviour on the part of 

Your 
Rotanp Dournay. 

I have taken the name of Dournay here. 

You will understand why. 


{ Manna to the Professorin.] 

. . » Llong to throw myself upon your 
breast, and there to say, ‘* Mother!” and 
nothing more. The pen trembles in my 
hand, but I hear you say, ‘‘ Be strong.” [ 
will. Idare not think how it will be when 
we are again with you. You are our home. 
We must wait, who knows how long? Who 
knows with what sacrifices? I dare not 
think that Eric may be taken from me — 
from us. 

It seemed like a dream to me, when we 
trod the soil of this continent —of my native 
land. I would gladly have floated on with 
the ship forever. Iam living in the house 
of Dr. Fritz. Eric and Roland have to-day 
gone to Washington to see Lincoln. I do 
not realize that Eric is not with me, and yet 
I must soon let him go, how differently ! 
We will not be afraid, will we, mother? 
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A wonderful destiny has brought us together 
and preserved us together; it will remain 
true to us. 

T should like to tell you much of the home 
where I dwell, and of all the good, intellect- 
ually wide-awake people, and often, when I 
hear the wife and children talking and see 
them acting, I want to say, ‘* That you get 
from Eric’s mother, from my mother.” 
There exists, over the whole earth, a com- 
mon fund of noble thought, as every one 
finds who bears a portion of it within him- 
self. This is, to me, the meaning of the 
words, ‘*Seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” You 
have given me the power of seeking, of 
knocking, and I find that it is opened unto 
me. Oh, mother! Why must it be by 
means of such tremendous events, poised 
so narrowly between life and death, that 
the greatness and goodness, the readi- 
ness for martyrdom of the human heart, 
must be developed? Why not in peace, 
in love, in quiet cares ? 

That will be the millennium, you have 
often said, when the best qualities will 
no longer unfold in struggle, but in 
beauty and peacefulness. You, my 
mother, are a messenger and a witness 
from the paradise-world beyond the 
strife. Rejoice, as we rejoice, that you are 
this messenger, this witness. I will be- 
come like you, I am and will be your 
daughter, and will grow ever more truly so. 

It is well that I was interrupted in this. 
Lilian has a fresh voice, and our friend 
Knopf's betrothed sings beautifully. We 
have practised pieces in which I accompany 
Lilian’s singing on the harp. Oh, if we 
could send some of those tones over the 
sea! Inthe midst of the uproar of life 
around us, here we sit and sing by the hour 
together. Now I understand anew that 
saying, that art is a redeemer ; — that say- 
ing of father’s. 

Why is the word father so harrowing to 
my soul? How happy it was for my mother 
to be snatched away as she was! When I 
fall into this train of thought, I always feel 
as if entering a desert, far, far away; 
nowhere anything cheering to the eye or 
refreshing to the soul. e must bear it. 

I see with sorrow that I am writing con- 


one, 5 but you know and believe me, 
— say that I am really calm, and, above 
l, 


es are to know that I never burden 
our Eric with these heavy thoughts. It is 
less from intention than — no, as soon as he 
comes, all dread and grief vanish; every- 
thing is light, sunshine, day. 
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Three days later. 

Eric has returned with Roland from 
Washington. They have much to tell, and 
Roland is in a state of enthusiasm which you 
can easily picture %o vourself. 

Have I already told you that our friend 
Knopf has found a charming little wife ? 
She is full of intelligence, modesty, and 
energy. She, too, has had religious con- 
flicts to undergo, as I have, not so severe ; 
but then she has had a hard fight with her- 
self. Lilian, too, young as she is, is far 
riper than her years, on account of her zeal 
for making converts. 

She was sent to Germany, and our friend 
Knopf there accomplished a good work. 
Lillian has become a sister to me, and we 
talk much of how she shall go with us to 
the Rhine. She thinks, however, that Eric 
and I will remain here; but that will never 
be. Our home is there. You are our home. 
I kiss your eyes, cheeks, mouth, hands. 
Ah, let me kiss you once more, once more! 
You are my —ah! you do not know at all 
what you are; but you know that I am 

Your daughter, 
Manna Dournay. 

P.S. Dear Aunt Claudine, send mea 
great deal more good music, some soprano 
songs with harp accompaniment, and send 
them soon. At every tone I will think of 
you, and my naughty little finger, which you 
took so much trouble to train, is now per- 
fectly obedient. 


{Eric to Weidmann.] 

When I stood before Abraham Lincoln, I 
thought of you, my revered friend. And 
because I have known, in my short life, 
what purely noble men breathe the same 
air with me, I was unembarrassed and at 
my ease. My lot is an exalted one: I can 
look in the faces of the best men of my age. 
And if wiseacres ever again tell me, conde- 
scendingly, that I am an idealist, I can re- 
ply to them, ‘‘ I must be one, for I have met 
some of the noblest of men on my life-road ; 
I not only believe in the elevation of 
pure humanity — I know it.” 

I will only give one incident of our inter- 
view. 

We heard the opinion expressed, among 
those who surrounded Lincoln, that the 
negroes ought not to be set free, because 
they would do no work unless forced. 

Roland said to me in a low voice: — 

‘* Do the slaveholders work without being 
forced?” 

Lincoln noticed that the boy was say- 
ing something to me, and encouraged 
him to speak without reserve. Roland re- 


peated his question quietly but earnestly. 
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You, who have helped me to awaken this ; 
young spirit, will sympathize in my plea- | 
sure. 

And now I will tell you about your) 
nephew. | 

Oh, our blessed German life! In old} 
times travellers took with them into foreign 
countries the images of their saints. We 
Germans carry our poets, our philosophers | 
and musicians over the face of the whole | 
globe; and your nephew’s pleasant, com- 
fortable, free home is the abode of true 
culture. Here, in the midst of the tumult 
of political'and private life, reign immortal 
spirits, who bring a devotion, a serenity, a 
holy quiet, of a peculiar sort. 

Your nephew has done well in always 
telling me not to believe, with most people 
here, that this war will be over in a few 
months. I now think not of the end, but 
only of the next day. 

And, in the midst of this growth and 
change of historic movement, I feel that 
the individual is like the single cell ina 
tree, or else that we are like boys on the 
school-bench. We do not know the entire 
educational plan. We do not know the 
end to which all this leads. We must 
learn our lessons; and cell is built upon 
cell, knowledge is added to knowledge, 
until — who knows the end? 

In the first great struggle, in the New 
World’s war of independence, there were 
Germans sold by German princes, to 
fight for the English against the Ameri- 
cans, and but few of our countrymen, tow- 
ering up among them like Steuben and 
Kalb, did battle for the Republic. At that 
period the French— Lafayette’s name rings 
out clear among them — stood foremost 
among the New World’s champions of free- 
dom. To-day the Union army contains 
thousands of Germans, witnesses who have 
emigrated or been exiled. Why are there 
no Frenchmen? I.-know the reason, and 
so do you. 

I see the poet of the futuze draw near. 
The great drama of our epoch, the strife 
between Cesarism and self-government, is 
presented to his gaze in dimensions such as 
no past age could know; he will compress 
the struggle within narrow limits. 

The Republic of the United States has 
not yet existed a century. Oh, how differ- 
ent is the aspect of things here from what 
we had pictured to ourselves! I have 


found many who doubt the continuance of 
the Union; cultivated clergymen even told 
me that there was certainly more power of 
endurance in the monarchical form of 





government. That is the feeling of dejec- 
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tion and despair: but it is, I believe, only 
to be met with in single instances. 

How often I am obliged to hear myself 
called a philosophical idealist! And they 
tell me P shall soon be converted. Your 
nephew, whose comprehensive glance sees 
all sides of a subject, has solved this enigma 
for me. The people here have lived so long 
for their own ease alone, feeling their claims 
of the State only occasionally, as voters. 
They must now pass through the school of 
military discipline, of staking their lives 
for the life of the nation — only as an edu- 
cation, of course, to be free again after- 


| wards, 


The so-called slavery question is not so 
— decided, by a great deal, as we sup- 

sed. 
lew nephew thinks the complete aboli- 
tion of slavery will become a necessary war 
measure of vital importance to the con- 
tinued existence of the nation; that pat- 
riotism must be wedded to humanity — 
that the pure ideal must give place to 
utilitarianism and necessity —that the 
logic of events will bring about a decision 
not to be effected by the logic of thought. 
There is still a strong party here in the 
North who do not wish to proceed to the 
one extreme measure, as they call the abso- 
lute abolition of slavery ; but hope to sub- 
due the South by war instead. 

We hope they will not succeed. The 
words ‘‘ necessity of State,” so often mis- 
used by tyrants, will now, we trust lead to 
Liberty. 

How much one is obliged to hear against 
the negroes in this country ! 

That the four million slaves represent 
twenty hundred million dollars, is, of course, 
the point first mentioned; then that the 
blacks have many vices, as though a perfect 
model of virtue were to be expected from a 
down-troddenrace. Any nation, so longheld 
in bondage, tortured, martyred, condemned 
to ignorance, would have been just what 
they are. Moreover, tyranny has, in all 
ages, proclaimed the oppressed to be low 
beings, ignoring, of course, the fact that 
if they have some base tendencies, it is the 
oppression that has prepared the soil and 
implanted them. 

have made the acquaintance here of a 
distinguished negro, whose oration on the 
resent situation and the future of his race 
had heard. There was a touch of De- 
mosthenes in it. He was a slave twenty- 
two years, and has acquired a complete 
scientific education. 

Sometimes there is in his voice a quiver- 

ing tone of lament, as of one drooping 
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under a weight of sorrow, and I admire him 
for suppressing an avengeful anger. Ifa 
single man can do much for his race, this 
man, or one like him, might become an his- 
toric character. 

But the heroic age is past, entirely and 
forever; now we must depend on commu- 
* nity of action. 

e are transported into the midst of an 
historical or logical unfolding of events. 
The attempts at peaceful reconciliation 
have been of no avail. In spite of the cry 
** No coércjon!” an army had to be raised, 
and now the cry is, ‘‘ No confiscation of 
property!” That means, no abolition of 
slavery, and yet this must be the second 
result, since it could not be the first. 

The moral debt, neither noted down nor 

aid interest on, nor cancelled on change, 
is now becoming a great national debt 
of the Union, which the country will be 
obliged to liquidate with money and blood. 





[Manna to the Mother.] 

coves What a small matter was that 
night-riot made by men with blackened 
faces! I have lived through a pro-slavery 
riot. Doctor Fritz says it arose from 
the bitter opposition to the conscription. 
Many blacks were murdered, our friend 
Knopf’s school was: laid in ruins, and the 
negro orphan asylum burned to the ground, 
the poor black children rolling crying on 
the pavement. We have much to do. 
The world has much to make amends for. 


(Eric to the Banker.) 

Terre I perfectly understand your 
sorrow over the fact that there are some 
Jews among the Secessionists. General 
Twiggs, commanding in Texas, who went 
over to the rebels with his army, fortress, 
and munitions of war, was a Jew. 

And that speculators on change also lend 
assistance to the defenders of slavery! 
Why should they less than the professedly 
pious English ? 

Why do you require all the Jews, collec- 
tively and individually, to stand on the 
side of moral principle? They have the 
right of equality, even in ill-doing. They 
are, if one may be permitted to say so, 
equally justified in crime with other men. 
It must be shown, it is now being shown, 
that no religion has the monopoly of mo- 
rality. 

You complain that the passion for enjoy- 
ment has invaded even your innermost 
circle of friends. 

That belongs under the heading above 
indicated. The more I think over your 
letter, the more surely I arrive at this con- 
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clusion: the Jews, so long and so cruelly 
excluded from participation in national af- 
fairs, and condemned to a sad cosmopoli- 
tism, will now, in their days of liberation, 
behave like natives of the different commu- 
nities in which it is their lot to be, and will, 
above all, remain patriotic. 

Moreover, I can assure you that many 
Jews are here among us, fighting with 
valor and self-sacrifice. 

The young physician equipped by you 
is exceedingly able. 

The money which you sent over is being 
conscientiously expended. 

I hope yet to sing with your daughter- 
in-law, to whom please present my kind 
regards. 

My wife joins me in cordial remem- 
brances of you. 


(The Professorin to Eric and Manna.] 

All is well. Would that I could send 
you some of the spring fragrance and 
beauty which surround us here. No tree 
bears blossoms as countlcss as the bless- 
ings which go out from my heart to you. 
Here we sit in peace, and you are out there 
in the battle. e can do nothing for you, 
only I say to you, my son, and to you, 
my daughter: whatever may come, abide 
quietly in the assurance, that having fol- 
lowed the leadings of the spirit, we must 
silently recognize and bear our part. I 
have been in the next village; it must be 
like a recent settlement in America. 

It is a beautiful and great thing to be 
able to help so many human beings to a 
cheerful and active existence. 

My son, why do you not write whether 
you have inquired for Uncle Alphonso? 
Do not delay doing so. If he is yet living, 
tell him that I have never judged him un- 
kindly, though he has been so hard upon 
us; and tell him that your father always 
wpe ag a brotherly feeling for him. 

ut ah, I do not know whether he is still 
alive. Do not delay to get some positive 
information. 

Our friend Einsiedel is busy in arranging 
your father’s papers. 

Our good Major wants to have a room 
built in the hot-house, and, next winter, 
live there all day long among the plants, 
breathing in their fragrance; then, he as- 
- he should live to be a hundred years 
old. 


[Claudine to Manna.} 

If you feel overwhelmed by the hard ex- 
periences which you must bear, do not for- 
get to keep up your study of astronomy ; it 
takes us out of all our small troubles. 
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You will have to make new applications 
of your astronomical knowledge to new con- 
ditions in America. 

{Lina to Manna.) 

To-morrow I give my first large coffee- 
party; look upon me with respect. I 
spread fine damask table-cloths, and have 
my own gilt-edged cups. Ah, why can you 
not be here? | wars say that my voice is 
much stronger now that I am a mother. 
O Manna, the most beautiful song is that 
which one sings to her child. I hope it 
won’t be long before you know it. 

Pranken and his wife have come back, 
but they are not to remain with us. He is 
to be ambassador somewhere on the Lower 
Danube, near Turkey; I don’t know the 
name of the country. 

I have thought of a beautiful plan for 
you. When you come home, you must es- 
tablish a special singing-club of all the 
matrons and maidens in the neighborhood, 
and we'll sing in your garden, and in the 
beautiful music-room, and in the pretty 
boats on the river, and on the flat-roofs, 
and everywhere. Ah, that will be life! If 
to-morrow were only here! 


[Einsiedel to Eric.) 

Elevating thoughts are in these papers 
which your father left behind him. It is 
much to be regretted that one of them has 
not been given to the world before this. 
He foresaw this war in America quite clear- 
ly. Connected and logical thought is a 
kind of prophecy. I shall publish the 
sheets with my positive assurance that they 
were written by a noble recluse many years 
hefore the events foretold. 


[Weidmann to Eric.} 

We are in the midst of all sorts of work- 
You wanderers took much of our peace 
away with you, but now all is in its habitual 
order again. 

Thank you, dear Dournay, for your let- 
ter. My nephew always sends me the 
newspapers regularly. Do not allow your- 
self to be distracted by thoughts of Europe, 
and by too great a variety of interests; 
you are stationed at a post where you must 
keep only the next duty before your eyes. 
Forgive me for geen myself to admon- 
ish you thus. It was high time that this 
disgrace should be wiped out from the con- 
sciousness of our age, for it had begun to 
appear that long habit was weakening the 
keen and bitter sense of its sin and shame. 

I am finding surprising confirmation of 
this opinioh. Herr Sonnenkamp corrupted 
our district more than he knew; people 
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now speak well of him. ‘‘ Ah, only a slave- 
trader!” ‘* Nothing worse!” may 
heard on all sides. 

There is always something commanding 
in heroism; the bold scoundrel is more at- 
tractive than the unobtrusively virtuous 
man. Not only the frivolous, but quite 
sober-minded men think that the Prince 
was unnecessarily scrupulous in refusing to 
ennoble Herr Sonnenkamp. 

A plant has become common in Europe 
which is called the water-pest: you may 
have read of it; it came from Canada, 
probably attached to some vessel, and has 
almost choked the Thames with its roots 
and entangled stems; it has crept far into 
the continent, and has now reached us, but 
we will conquer it. Such a water-pest 
spreads too in spiritual matters. 


{Doctor Richard to Eric.] 

All the others have no doubt written 
most edifying and sentimental letters; I 
have something better for you. First, let 
me tell you to rejoice that you have some- 
thing to do, and have done with speculating. 

And now for a fine story : — 

Otto von Pranken—for whom I always 
had a sympathy, like all the rest of the 
profane world ; S is no paragon of virtue, 
but there’s a good deal in him —has beaten 
the black-coats in shrewdness; he got him- 
self recommended to Rome by them and 
there he has played a smart trick. He en- 
tered the Papal army with -the rank of 
Major, but got into some difficulty, on pur- 
pose, as I believe. He wrote a letter full 
of dissatisfaction over the organization of 
the army, and this gave him an excuse for 
resigning, and marrying the young widow, 
the daughter of Herr von Endlich. When 
you come home you will have some new 
neighbors. They say, though, that Pran- 
ken is to enter on a diplomatic career, and 
I think he has talent for it. 

Have you seen or heard nothing of Frau 
Bella? 


(The Majorin Grassler late Fraulein Milch, to Knopf.} 

You can fancy how your letter rejoiced 
us. My good husband was cheered up by 
it into better spirits than he has had for a 
long time. I am sorry to say that since you 
all went off, he has been full of trouble. 
For months he has not been able to get rid 
of the thought why he was not younger, so 
that he could have gone with you. And 
then, don’t laugh at us, we have a real 
family trial, for our Laadi has grown blind, 
and no physican can help her. People 
laughed at us for tending the dog so care- 
fully: they want us to have her shot, but 
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that we can’t do, and so we take care of 
or Laadi. My husband sits for hours 
v her, talking to her, and even takes her 
out for a little walk every day. Why must 
the dog grow blind? Ah, but I’m asking 
Stupid questions; one has to be careful not 
to grow sentimental; Mother Nature is a 
hard mother. 
I knew the father of your Rosalie ; he was 
once at our house with the school-master 
Fassbender. 


(Eric to Weidmann.] 

Adams was ordered to work in the 
trenches, and a great number of negroes 
with him, but he would not take the pick 
in his hand; then Roland did what I once 
dissuaded him from doing, when he wanted 
to labor among the workmen at the castle. 
I think I told you about it. Now he joined 
the negroes and used his pick with them, 
and when I went to him once, as he wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, 1 saw a 
light in the youth’s eye, which said that the 
crown of human honor rests on the brow 
from which runs the sweat of toil. 

Beginning this letter to you composes 
me, in the midst of the constant excitement 
of camp-life. 

There is much discontent in the army; 
men are blaming Lincoln for maintaining a 
vacillating, uncertain policy, or, to say the 
least, for his extreme slowness. 

I must leave it to Dr. Fritz, or rather to 
time, to prove the truth of his words when 
he says, Lincoln is not a geni: s, an indivi- 
dual towering above the mass; he is an 
average man, the exact exponent of the 
spirit of the people at its present stage of 
progress. He is not remarkably distinguish- 
ed, but a man of just the right stamp. 

Perhaps that is true, a it is much to 
say. This is not greatness in the old sense 
of the word, and we may have entered up- 
on an age which has outgrown the heroic, 
and those representatives of heroism around 
whom all others seemed grouped as minor 
figures. 

Opposed to the Monarchic, the Aristo- 
cratic, and the Monotheistic, stand the Re- 
publican, the Democratic, and the Pantheis- 
tic: they are only three different names for 
three unfoldings of the same principle. 


{ Roland to the Professorin.] 

My first lines from camp shall be to you, 
dear Frau Professorin. I thank you for the 
motto which you once gave me; I feel as 
if I were not the same person to whom all 
that happened. I promise you, and this 
is a new oath of allegiance, to be true to 
your motto. 
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Ah, why do you not know Lilian? she 
deserves that you should know her. 

I have told her a great deal about you; 
she thinks she should stand in awe of any 
one so wise and learned, but I tell her she 
need not. 

And oh, Dr. Fritz is such a noble man. 
He told me that he was a pupil of your 
husband, and it must make you happy that 

our husband’s spirit lives on in such a man, 
ere in the New World. 

I must try not to think too much of you 
and of the past: I ought now to give my 
thoughts only to what we have before us; 
and i am tired out. I have had a very fati- 
guing drill. 

Eric is held in great respect here. All is 
still; in camp it is said that to-morrow we 
shall come under fire for the first time. 

Morning. 

The battle is beginning ; I hope to do my 
duty. 

Evening. 

I have been promoted on the field. 


[Eric to Weidmann.] 
In Camp. 

We have fought a battle; we have been 
defeated. Roland has distinguished him- 
self, and been promoted. I have to use all 
my influence to restrain his daring. 

The coolness and deliberation of your 
grand-nephew Hermann are a great help 
to me. 

The hardest thing in this war is, that 
thousands must necessarily be sacrificed in 
order to teach the officers the art of war. 
There is a deficiency of experienced and 
tried leaders; and it is no small thing that 
the army, wholly without any confidence in 
the military skill of its generals, maintains 
itself so bravely. They must learn how to 
fight by fighting; and in this particular the 
Southern States have the advantage. 

I have very great doubts whether our 
opponents fight with the hope of triumph ; 
I mean, whether they honestly believe, that 
if they conquer, their principle can be per- 
manently established. 

Their very bitterness, which exceeds all 
bounds of a common humanity, the very 
vindictiveness with which they carry on the 
contest, shows me that they believe in a 
victory by war, but not by peace. And here 
the question presents itself to me: Why 
must an acknowledged ideal principle always 
and forever be attained through blood ? 

This is the great enigma of history. But 
it is the same as it is in a smaller sphere 
and in individual life; humanity is rational, 
but its predominating characteristic is pas- 
sion, impulsive affection, which urges for- 
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ward and renovates the life of humanity 
as it does that of the individual. I am re- 
minded of an expression of yours, that 
nothing is so conducive to the growth of 
vegetation as a thunder-storm. It is per- 
haps the same in the history of man ote 
humanity. Schiller’s dream, that the highest 
form of poetry would be the peaceful idyl 
of an equilibrium of opposite forces without 
any great sacrifice, is but a dream. It is 
not found in the sphere of pure thought or 
poesy, because it is nowhere found in actual 
ife. 

As Goethe said, this America has no 
middle ages to conquer, but he was mis- 
taken in saying that it had no basaltic 
strata, for it is now just coming out of its 
own peculiar condition of feudalism. Its 
history, like that of a dramatic poem, is 
condensed into a briefer period of time, 
and brought more directly under our view. 

This America has been engaged in no 
war for dynasty or religion, and it must 
now fight for an idea. Independence was 
the first great question, and that may be 
also an egoistic question. The emancipa- 
tion of others is the second and purely 
ideal one; and to be taken entirely out of 
the strife for wealth and material goods 
where external well-being is the sole in- 
terest, the final and supreme concern, and 
to be placed in a period of history where 
life must be imperilled for an idea, this 

ives ideal power. America now for the 
first time brings her new element, her sac- 
rificial gift, into the Pantheon of humanity. 
Until now, it might be said that the his- 
torical greatness of America bore no com- 
parison with its natural greatness. 

America has had, compressed into a sin- 
gle epoch of existence, its migration of the 
nations, its crusades, and its thirty years’ 
war; and there is something of the rapid- 
ity and the instantaneousness of the elec- 
tric telegraph in its history. 

Here I am, sitting in camp, and writing 
like a schoolmaster. But it has done me 
good. I feel collected, refreshed, and 
strengthened while turning my thoughts to 
you. 


(Roland to the Professorin.] 

We have been beaten! Mother, we have 
been beaten! Eric consoles me and con- 
soles us all; he says that it is good for us, 
we must learn to stand the brunt. Well, I 
will learn. 

(Eric’s Postscript.) Mother! I found 
these lines which Roland left behind, and I 
send them to you. Roland is missing, and 
has either fallen or been taken prisoner; he 
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has borne himself bravely, and had been 
promoted to be an officer. O my Roland! 


[Eric to Weidmann.] 
In Camp. 

The great, the necessary step has been 
taken; the negroes have been called to 
serve in the army, and we have enlisted in 
a negro regiment, — Roland, Hermann, and 
I. Now the contest is for the first time 
complete. The negroes show themselves 
willing and docile, and are always merry. 
This discipline of the army is an excellent 
preparatory school for life. 

e have learned from one of our spies 
that a man who calls himself Banfield, but 
who from the description I think is Son- 
nenkamp, is in the army in front of us, and 
with him there is a woman in man’s dress, 
a great beauty, who receives the homage 
ofall. I had hoped that he would enter 
the Navy; it is horrible to me that he and 
his son are now fighting in hostile ranks, so 
—— face to face with each other. I 
trust that Roland will hear nothing of it. 

But it is very pleasant to see the beau- 
tiful comradeship of Roland and your 
grand-nephew, nll they are insep- 
arable. 


[Roland to the Professorin.] 

The final step has been taken. Eric, 
Hermann, and I have enlisted in a black 
regiment. This is just what I wanted. I 
may be allowed to say it to you, these 
bondmen now struggling for a manhood 
which would not have been accorded to 
them in peace, they love me. I think of 
Parker’s word. Oh, what a day that was 
when I heard his name from you for the 
first time, there going out of church, and 
then 

Forward! this -is now our watchword; 
there must be no looking back now. One 
thing more. I have found a friend, and a 
better one you could not have wished for 
me out of your own full loving heart; and 
my Hermann is Lilian’s brother. I dare 
not dwell upon the thought that he is fight- 
ing from his own voluntary choice, and | — 
No, I, too, stake all freely. 





[Eric to Weidmann.] 
In Camp. 

O my friend! Roland is missing. We 
have gained a victory. I have searched 
the battle-field with our surgeon, Adams, 
and Hermann. O what a sight! We did 
not find Roland. Our hope is that he has 
been taken prisoner. 

What a hope! 

I am obliged to console myself while 
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consoling Hermann. The youth feels to 
the very depth of his true soul sorrow for 
the lost one, but he is far from exhibiting 
any weakness; the good training of a free 
Commonwealth, and of the German paren- 
tal home, has now its effect. Hermann is 
now my tent companion; he is entirely dif- 
ferent from Roland. Here in America 
every one has room for development, and 
all the branches live and spread forth on 
the tree; and besides, Hermann has no 
sorrowful conflict with fate in his soul, such 
as my poor Roland had. 

I beg you, if any news comes from Son- 
nenkamp addressed to me, that you would 
write to him that his son is a prisoner. 

I am tired to death. The images of the 
wounded, the dead, the trampled under 
foot, will never fade from my memory. 

I don’t know when I shall write you 
again, but I entreat you to let Sonnenkamp 
know about Roland immediately ; — 
you could insert it in some English news- 

aper which circulates in the Southern 
tates. 

Confer with Professor Einsiedel about 
everything, but I beg you not to say any- 
thing about it to my mother. 





{Lilian to the Professorin.] 

** Write at once to Eric’s mother,” says 
Roland to me. 

So you see, honored lady, that I have 
found him. 

‘ The terrible tidings reached us that 

Roland had either been killed or taken pri- 
soner, and I could no longer endure it. I 
went down into the enemy’s country. Oh, 
how much I have gone through! I have 
been on the battle-field, and looked into 
the faces of hundreds of the mangled and 
the dead. I have been in hospitals, and 
heard the moans and the groans of the 
sick and the wounded, but nowhere Roland, 
nowhere any trace of him. 

I still travelled onward, and they had 
compassion for me, those terrible people ; 
they pitied the lonely maiden who was seek- 
ing her beloved. 

found him at last—no, not I. Griffin 
found him, for the faithful animal was with 
me. We found him ina barn. He is wound- 
ed. Oh, he looked so emaciated, so changed, 
that I scarcely knew him! But now all is 
well. 

Roland relates that a woman in man’s 
clothing had him taken into the barn, and 
he asserts that it was the Countess Bella. I 
saw her once when I was at Mattenheim, I 
have seen her now. I think it was she— 
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aman. She looked at me, and must have 
recognized me. 

Oh, mother! it is very wonderful. Per- 

haps Roland has told you that he gave me 
a pebble, and I gave one to him, when we 
saw each other at Mattenheim. This peb- 
ble he kept and wore over his heart, and 
the pebble saved his life. 
. Ihave sent an account of everything to 
New York, but I do not know whether the 
letter will get there. Letters will reach 
Europe, and I beg you to forward the tid- 
ings to my father and to Eric. Say, besides, 
that Roland is wholly out of danger; a 
German physician in the army here gives 
me this assurance. 

Send the news also to Mattenheim, to 
uncle and aunt and all the relatives. 

Roland has just waked, having had a 
good sleep. 

He wants me to request you to take the 
deaf mute to the Villa, and give him some- 
thing to do in the garden; he talks a great 
deal about him. 


{Eric to Weidmann.] 

Now the worst is over! I don’t know 
how to put it into words. 

It was a hot day, and the battle was a 
severely contested one on both sides. We 
have gained the victory, and our loss is 
great. Adams came to me; he was bleed- 
ing, and foaming at the mouth. I wanted 
to bind up his wounds, but he pushed me 
away, crying, — 

**Come! come! I did not kill him, he 
gave the masonic sign—TI dared not kill 
him — he’s lying outside there.” 

“6 Who ? ” 

‘* The man — the man.” 

I had great difficulty in getting him to 
speak the name. It was Sonnenkamp. 

I took a physician with me, and we hur- 
ried past the wounded calling for help. 

We came to a hill; there he lay. eat 
hardly get my breath as I stood there before 
him, but at last I cried, — 

‘** Father!” 

‘* Father!” screamed he. ‘‘ Away! leave 
me!” 

He stared at me with glassy eyes. He 
tore up the grass, and digging out the earth, 
he buried his face in the fresh mould, 
trying to inhale that peculiar odor which 
had always refreshed him; but he shook 
his head, ~ unable to perceive the 
earthy’ smell. 

He now turned round and stared at me. 

The physican made preparations to dress 
his wounds, from several of which the blood 
was flowing. He thrust the physician away 
with violence. 





rushing past on horseback, and dressed like 
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**T will not be bound! Off with the 
whole of you!” 

I kneeled down, and said that he had not 
been fighting against his son; that Roland 
had been missing for three months, and had 
evidently been taken prisoner. 

‘*A prisoner! woe ! woe! woe!” he 
shrieked. ‘‘ A prisoner! Oh, she is to blame 
—she! she! I did not want to! I had to 
—she wanted to ride on horseback — she 
sits splendidly — to play the amazon.” 

He burst into a scornful laugh. ‘*Onthe 
sea — on the ocean —” continued he, *‘ there 
I wanted to be —I had to follow—I saw 
her fall— she was beautiful even in death 
— an enchantress — an enchantress ! ” 

The physician beckoned to me; I knew 
what he meant. I asked him if he desired 
anything. 

He stared at me. 

** Yonder—give me _ that—give!” 
He pointed to a beautiful heath-plant not 
far off. Adams had observed our look and 
the words. He tore up a whole bunch of 
ericas, and gave them into the hand of the 
dying man, who gazed at him with eyes 
almost starting out of his head. Thena 
smile came over his face; drawing himself 
up with a mighty energy, he fell back utter- 
ing one terrible shriek, and his limbs were 
straightened in death. He died with the 
heath-plants in his clenched hand. 

Oh, how much I have gone through, how 
much I have been forced to suffer! Nothing 
harder can ever befall me. 

As we buried him in the earth, and cover- 
ed him over with heaths, I wept over a man 
whose vast powers had led him astray. What 
would have been his fate, if 

Here I was interrupted in the midst of 
my writing. Since those lines were penned, 
I Bowe buried another corpse. 

I was called to Adams, who had neglected 
having his wounds attended to, and now it 
was too late. He asked after me. I stood 
at his bed-side, and with a last exertion of 
strength, he asked me: — 

‘* Herr Major, can any one steal a thing 
like that ?” 

** What do you mean?” 

*¢ Cana man like that belong to our order, 
and have the sign?” 

** You see that he can.” 

‘* What do the brethren have swords for 
then? Why did I not—” cried he, gnash- 
ing his teeth. : 

e clenched his fists, raised himself up, 
and then sank back. His savage nature, 
which had been only repressed and held in 
constraint, broke out in the last death- 


ogee. 
Oh, I can write nothing more. I have 
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been deceived in myself. I believed myself 
fortified against everything, but I am not. 
I beg you, dear Herr Weidmann, to inform 
my mother of the death of Manna’s and 
Roland's father. 

If I could only go to sleep, if I could 
only rest ! 


[Postscript in Manna’s hand-writing.] 

This letter, written thus far, was found in 
my Eric’s pocket when he was drawn from 
under his horse’s hoofs. In his excited, and, 
in fact, delirious state, he had mounted his 
horse, thinking he was going into battle. 
He was thrown. I send the letter. He 
does not yet recognize any one, and is still 
= but the physician gives me some 

ope. 

r shall keep the letter until I can give 
some more favorable tidings. 


{Three days later. 
My husband says that he finds invigora- 


tion in yor ny “od you. I have also to-day 
written to the Mother. 
{Manna to the Professorin.] 


Mother, he is saved! All anxiety has 
fled. He is saved! He was down with a 
fever days and nights, and did not recog- 
nize me; he knew my dogs, Rose and 
Thistle, but not me. But once he ex- 
claimed : — 

‘* Oh, the harp-tones ! ” 

I telegraphed at once to New York for 
my harp to be sent to me; the telegraphist 
told me of a woman in the place who had a 
harp; she lived alone, and her lot had 
been a hard one, as she had learned after 
her marriage that her husband had another 
wife living. I went to see the woman, and 
this woman is the mother of my Heimchen. 
The Superior had written to her of the love 
of her child for me, and I had to relate 
many things to the mother. And now— 
yes, we are always living in the midst of 
wonders! Heimchen gave to me the harp 
from which the tones are to come that will 
give my husband rest. 

I stationed myself in the next room, and 
with the physician’s consent, I played upon 
the harp. Eric went to sleep, and when 
he waked, said: — 

** Why does not Manna come?” 

The physician forbade my entering the 
room, as it was important he should receive 
no violent shock. And so I could see him 
only when his eyes were closed, until at last 
the surgeon gave his permission. 

In the wanderings of fever he always 
saw me as I was in the convent when I had 
on the wings, and he spoke French and 
laughed at sister Seraphine. The shock of 
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my father’s death had affected Eric so 
deeply, that, as the physician told me, he 
had been for a long time without an hour's 
sleep. 

Sedatives were given to Eric, but they 
seemed to be attended with some risk, and 
had to be discontinued. Then there was 
another battle. All besought him to keep 
quiet, as he had already distinguished him- 
self so highly; but he mounted his horse 
and rode off. The horse stumbled and 
threw him headlong, and he was taken u 
for dead and carried into the hospital.: 
received the news and hastened hither. 
Everything is going on well now, but he is 
still very weak. 

But he begged me, and it is just like him, 
to confer the pleasure upon the rest of the 
wounded, ot have to play the — for 
hours together. It is an unspeakable re- 
freshment to the patients, and the surgeons 
assert that the wounds heal more rapidly, 
on account of the cheerful state of mind 
thereby induced. And when I come back 
to Eric, and the surgeon tells him how 
beneficial the music is to the sick, his coun- 
tenance lights up. He speaks but little; 
he holds my hand silently, and only says 
that he has, during his life, talked too 
much. But, mother, you may feel easy. 

Eric wants to be allowed to write a word 
to you. 

(In a trembling hand was written as fol- 
lows :) 

Thy living, loving, beloved son Eric. 

(Then in Manna’s hand-writing :) 

Don’t be alarmed at these unsteady 
strokes. The physician says that all danger 
is over, and nothing is needed but absolute 
rest. 

Oh, mother! How can I adequately thank 
the Eternal Spirit that my Eric lives; that 
Iam rot a widow, and that a life is not 
made fatherless from its very birth? Be 
easy; I remain strong, and I have a three- 
fold duty in living. 

[Manna to Professor Einsiedel.] 

I was called in the hospital to a prisoner 
from the Southern army, severely wounded, 
who had heard my harp-playing. He asked 
about me, and was told that I was a Ger- 
man. The man related to me that he had 
an uncle in Germany, who had been a 
book-keeper in a large banking establish- 
ment. One evening when his uncle was at 
the theatre, he robbed him and fled. I told 
him that I had become acquainted with such 
aman through you at Carlsbad, that is to 
say, I had seen him; I gave as good a des- 
cription of him as I could. The wounded 
man asserted that it was his uncle, and 
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begged me to write to him that he repented 
of what he had done. He had always 
hoped that he should become wealthy some 
day, so as to return and make full restitution ; 
this could not be realized now, as he must 
die poor; but he desired that his uncle 
should know of his repentance. 
You will impart all this to the man. 


[Eric to his mother.] 

In the midst of the wanderings of my 
fever, I kept saying to myself: Thou hast 
promised thy mother to return home safe 
and sound. Thou must not be ill, must not 
die. Thou must keep thy word. And 
this thought was ever by me, sometimes 
making me quiet, sometimes restless. I was 
forever thinking that I could certainly do 
something to force nature to remove the 
shadows, the heaviness, the dullness which 
weighed me down. There were two souls 
inme. And once I very plainly heard you 
saying to me: Keep perfectly quiet; you 
are undermining your life with your perpet- 
ual thinking; for once let thinking alone. 
And then ) em standing on the stage at 
the music festival to sing, but I could not 
bring out a solitary note. I have gone 
through a great deal of suffering, but I am 
now in perfectly good spirits. 


[Doctor Fritz to Weidmann.] 

A strange riddle has been solved by 
means of Eric’s being wounded, an account 
of which was given in the newspapers in 
connection with the victory. A small, deli- 
cate-looking old man came to me, who ad- 
dressed me in German, but with difficulty, 
showing that he had probably not made use 
of the language for many years. He asked 
me if I was acquainted with a Major Dour- 
nay. I said yes, and after a great deal of 
trouble, I succeeded in finding out that 
this was Eric’s uncle, a man of very at 
wealth. He wanted to know all about the 
family, and especially whether his sister 
Claudine was yet living. Luckily, Knopf 
could tell him all the particulars. 


[Eric to his mother.] 

Mother! My uncle has been found! 
Through my fall from the horse, but yet 
more > lien Manna’s playing on the harp, 
that was spoken of in the newspapers as 
some marvellous tale, my uncle came to see 
Dr. Fritz. My uncle visited me while I 
was very ill, and I thought that I had seen 
my father. They tell me that I became so 
excited that my life was again endangered, 
and they had to withhold the news until I 
had wholly recovered. I showed your 
letter to my uncle, and the old man, who 
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has heard nothing from Europe for ten 
years, wept bitterly. He will go back to 
fuepe with us. 


(Knopf to Fassbender.] 

The classic age had great, noble, heroic 
forms, but it had no uncle in America. 
And how did the world before Columbus’ 
day get on without any uncles in America ? 
I think that our good Lord, as he rested on 
the seventh day, dreamed, in his mid-day 
sleep, of the uncle in America, meditated, 
and created him. 

My friend, Major Dournay, has now 
found his uncle with a fortune; I don't 
know how much it is, but a large one, and 
all honorably earned. Now he is himself 
put in a position to solve the riddle of what 
should be done with so much money. He 
will not build my music hall, but he will do 
something else that’s great. 


[Doctor Fritz to Weidmann.] 

Two children are born to us. Manna 
has a son, and Frau Knopf a daughter. I 
was with Knopf when his daughter was 
born, and when he saw her face the first 
time, he exclaimed aloud: — 

** Pure Caucasian race!” 

Then he acknowledged to me, that in 
spite of his liking for the negroes, he had 
always feared that his Rosalie’s child 
would be black, because she had black 
children so constantly around her, since 
she had been their teacher with him. And 
now he is delighted that his daughter, who 
is to be named Manna Erica, is a pure 
Caucasian, and he merrily extols the fate 
which has decreed that the first-born of 
the girls’ teacher shall be a girl. 

Manna’s child has received the name of 
Benjamin Alphonso. Uncle Alphonso is 
god-father; he has, in his will, divided his 
property equally between his sister Clau- 
dine and his brother’s son, and already 
transferred one-half of it. He means to go 
to Europe with his nephew, but I de not 
think the good little man will live long. I 
have already told you that my daughter 
Lilian sought out our young Roland in the 
enemy’s country, and rescued him. Ro- 
land is still very weak, but his youthful 
vigor will restore him. 

The great war is drawing to a close, and 
with the rejoicings over victory we shall 
celebrate Roland’s and Lilian’s wedding. 
They are to remain here with us. 

Roland has borne himself bravely. We 
are to use the greater part of his property 
to buy land for the negroes, furnish them 
with all necessary supplies, and establish 
schools for them. 


e 
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[Eric to his mother.] 

Mother! Grandmother! all is well. 
Ah, what more is there to say? After all 
our suffering we are happy. And, mother, 
I am coming, coming home with my wife 
and child, and Uncle Alphonso. The 
waves will bear us up, the ship will carry 
us, the land will stand firm, and, mother, I 
shall hold you in my arms again, and lay 
my _— in your arms; we shall live and 
work. 


[Eric to Weidmann.] 

We have entered Richmond with our 
black regiment. 

The noblest experience has been mine: I 
have been allowed to take part in the great- 
est struggle of our country. 

Slavery is no more. 

Now let the gentlemen in gowns and bands 
come, and show us heretics a deed which 
shall bear such mighty consequences as this. 

Later. 

Read this! A murder, an assassina- 
tion! Why was it not to be? Why can 
nothing be carried out purely to perfection ? 
Lincoln assassinated ! 

Does % not often seem as if a malicious 
demon ruled the world ? 

This deed is a standing proof of how far 
the —— of an aristocracy, the defend- 
ers of a privileged class, the deniers of 
human rights, have sunk into barbarism. 
In future days such wickedness will not be 
believed ; but now it stands plainly before 
us as assassination, and not the deed of a 
single individual ; it is the work of a sworn 
band of conspirators. 

The fanaticism of the Southern States 
had burst forth in war, now it has its seal 
of blood. 


[Knopf to Weidmann.] 

Our friend Dournay’s uncle is dead ; he 
was ill, and the news of the assassination 
of President Lincoln killed him. 

Eric, Manna, and their child are going 
home. 


[Eric to Professor Einsiedel.] 

What I am now interested in arranging 
is not the filling out of my own life, the new 
calling into which I have entered. It is the 
torment attendant on the self-renovation of 
the modern mind, that doubts and questions 
immediately set themselves in opposition to 
action. 

I want to establish a refuge for laborers 
in the intellectual field, but the question 
comes up to me: — 

Is not this a direct contradiction to the 
spirit of this modern age? 
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Is not the desire for solitude a necessary 
part of that free individual life which is our 
noblest characteristic ? 

Could I imagine a Lessing, in his old 
age, in this house of refuge which I would 
found? 

Is not the quiet communion with one’s 
self, which is our most precious treasure, 
destroyed or banished by living in such close 
relations with others ? 

I think that it is not, and only those who 
pine for rest shall enter the home. 

I you not to consider this as the roof 
of my life-building ; it is to be only a merry 
green bough which I would set up. 


{[Eric to Weidmann.]) 
This letter goes only three days before us 
to Europe, to the Rhine. 
I am coming home. 
Deliver the enclosed legal document to 
the proper authorities. 
I herein declare that only a life interest is 
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retained in Villa Eden for myself and Man- 
na, my wife. Iherein declare the house, 
the garden, the park, as described in the 
Registry office, and a sufficient sum, here- 
after to be determined, irrevocably as- 
signed for the maintenance of deserving 
scientific men and artists. 

My friend and teacher, Professor Einsie- 
del, is commissioned to draw up the rules 
regulating the admission and the mode of 
life of those who are to be inmates of Villa 
Eden. 

My wish is, that there should be a peace- 
ful refuge for deserving intellectual labor, 
a home for voluntary work, in Vitta EpEn, 
THE CounTRY HovusE ON THE RHINE. 


(P.S.) I have promised Roland, if I 
live until the year 1887, to come back here 
to celebrate the hundredth birthday of the 
American Republic. Then will we see and 
compare what each of us has accomplished 
in his father-land and for his fellow-men. 





TRANSFER OF LUNATICS FROM A MussouRI 
Asytum. —The St. Louis Democrat says : 


**Marshal McFall recently went to Fulton, ' 
Mo., to bring down all the insane patients re- 


maining there that had been sent from St. Louis 
county. The Marshal took twenty men with 
him, and arrived safely at the county seat of 
CaNaway county. His arrival created quite a 
commotion in Bedlam. Reports were circulated 
that he was a Cuban filibuster, come to 

the distinguished persons of the asylum into 
captivity. A sight of his portly figure added 
to the fears of the poor creatures, but his voice 
was as mild as a dove’s, and he soon convinced 
them that he was their friend, and had come to 
convey them to their homes in St. Louis. 

‘The marshal chartered twenty-six wagons 
and seated his passengers in them. There were 
one hundred and twenty-nine of the insane — 
eighty-six of them females, On coming in sight 
of the Missouri river the insane women went 
into hysterics, They did not like the looks of 
the muddy stream, and imagined that they were 
brought there to be drowned. Their fears were 
quieted, and the arrival of Judges Long, Allen, 
and Conrades, had a soothing effect upon their 
nerves. On the ferry-boat, however, they again 
became alarmed and exhibited great terror. 
One woman was in the act of jumping over- 
board, when Judge Long seized her and held 
her back. The woman fastened her teeth upon 
the judge’s arm, but the muscle being hard, she 
could not tear a piece out, and so released her 
hold and quieted down. The women all took a 
fancy to Judge Allen, whose rosy complexion 





and glossy hair excited their admiration. Judge 
Long was also a favourite, and several of the 
women patted his cheeks and exhibited a desire 
to bite him. 

‘* The patients had been told that they were 
coming home to St. Louis, and when the train 
stopped at Taylorwhick, many of them objected 
and wanted to proceed to the city. They were 
induced to go up and see Mr. Brown and rest 
for the night at Dr. Stevens’s new suburban 
hotel, and no further difficulty was experienced. 
The travellers were wi with their journey, 
and nearly all of them went at once to bed.”’ 


Paper Corrins. — To the various paper pro- 
ductions of this paper age — paper collars, paper 
shirts, and even paper waistcoats, bonnets, and 
hats— must now be added paper coffins, the 
Building News says. M. Szerelmey, the pa- 
tentee of these coffins, seems to have a belief in 
the universal adaptability of paper to all the 
needs of civilized life. His object in introducing 
it in the manufacture of coffins is to obtain what 
so many people rather absurdly consider a de- 
sideratum — a perfectly air-tight, water-proof, 
and damp-defying shell, which nothing from 
without can penetrate, and nothing from within 
can escape. The Zopissa paper coffin, in which 
these conditions are said to be fulfilled, is a 
solid-looking structure, very much resembling 
in build and thickness the ancient mummy cases 
preserved in the British Museum. 

° Public Opinion. 
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From The Spectator’ 
CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE, COUNT- 
ESS OF DERBY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 

MapaME DE WIrT, has in the book be- 
fore us, supplied the general public with a 
readable and interesting volume of histori- 
cal biography. The book is prepared with 
some artistic skill, and the incidents are 
pleasantly told, and with an evident desire 
to state the real facts without undue preju- 
dice in favour of her heroine. The sub- 
stratum of the book is the letters of the 
Countess to her mother, Charlotte de 
Nassau, and her sister-in-law, Marie de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, which, the editor tells us, 
have been lately discovered by their de- 
scendant, the present Duc de la Trémoille. 
These letters are ‘‘ very numerous, and 
yellow with age and damp. Many of them 
are in cypher, but the care of the Duchesse 
de la Trémoille, to whom most of them are 
addressed, has in all cases added the key. 
The dates would have been difficult to guess 
at, but that same sisterly hand has marked 
them on the back of almost every letter.” 
‘* The whole,” Madame de Witt adds, ‘* have 
been confided to her by M. le Duc de 
la Trémoille.” Such is the statement on 
the strength of which we are called on to 
accept these as genuine and authentic letters 
from one of the most remarkable women in 
the seventeenth century. It is fortunate 
that the name of their editor commands im- 
plicit confidence on this point, or we should 
enter on such a discussion at a great disad- 
vantage. Madame de Witt does not give 
us the letters in full, except in the case of 
two juvenile effusions, and she gives us 
them in the form of an English translation. 
We should have preferred having the letters 
in their original French, accompanied by a 
translation if the orthography of the writer 
were so peculiar as to render snch an auxil- 
iary necessary, and we cannot but regret 
that Madame de Witt has not given us them 
in full, unless she has some good, though 
unstated, reason to the contrary. No ex- 
tracts, however skilfully interwoven with 
editorial matter,— and Madame de Witt 
has executed this self-imposed task in a very 
easy and agreeable manner, —can give us 
pe an impression of the life of a past 
generation as the perusal of the complete 
letters would supply. The intercalary mat- 
ter breaks the continuity of the impression. 
and insensibly gives a modern air to the 
whole. It is unfortunate also that the edi- 
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tor should evidently derive her knowledge 
of the period only from secondary sources. 
This appears sufficiently from her mode of 
referring to individuals well known to his- 
torical students, but not to the general 
reader, whose names occur incidentally in 
the letters. Thus, Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
the celebrated Court physician of the reign 
of Charles I., being mentioned in one of 
the letters as ‘*M. de Mayerne,” Madame 
de Witt can only tell us in a note that he 
was ‘‘a medical man in whom Lady Derby 
placed great confidence.” In one or two 
cases also there are some slight discrepan- 
cies as to dates, which may either arise from 
error in the editor or in the endorsement of 
the letters themselves. We conclude the 
occasional slips in the titles of English and 
Scotch nobleman are due to the French 
impossibility in that respect of the Countess 
herself, and not to the force of modern 
associations on the part of her editor, 
though Charlotte de la Trémoille is one of 
the last we should expect to tind blunder- 
ing in such matters in a country with which, 
though a foreigner, she had identified her- 
self so thoroughly. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, how- 
ever, the volume before us gives us the 
materials for forming for the first time a 
reliable conception of the character of the 
heroine of Latham — or, as it is properly 
spelt, Lathom — House. Madame Guizot 
de Witt has a Frenchwoman’s keen percep- 
tion of special traits of character, and we 
have no fault to find with her separate com- 
ments on the characteristics of the Countess 
as they peep forth from time to time in the 
course of her letters. She is not, however, 
quite so successful and reliable in the gen- 
eral judgment in which she sums up her 
special comments. Thus one object in the 

ublication appears, from the preface, to 

ave been the vindication of the character 
of the Countess from the supposed misrep- 
resentation of Sir Walter Scott, in his 
novel of the Peveril of the Peak. Yet not 
only the letters themselves, but the inciden- 
tal remarks of the editor, go far to justify 
the great novelist in the main features of 
the character which he has drawn, and it is 
strange, in the face of these to find Madame 
de Witt recurring to the charge in her sum- 
mary at the close of the volume, and laying 
down as a characteristic of the Countess 
that forgiveness of injuries the absence of 
which the editor herself has deplored in 
more than one of her comments on particu- 
lar passages in the letters. Of course there 
is one great misstatement in Scott's pages, 
— which he himself avows as a novelist’s 
licence for the purpose of his story, —that 
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the Countess should be represented as a 
fervent Roman Catholic, instead of a fervent 
French Protestant, as she really was; but 
this does not materially affect the substance 
of the character drawn, which, — with all 
deference to Madame de Witt’s jndgment, 
— is not, as she states, that of a mere 
**queen of melodrama.” Indeed, we must 
hold it to be a signal proof of the instincts 
of genius, that with such imperfect materials, 
Sir Walter approximated so closely to a 
true conception of the actual woman. 
Charlotte de la Trémoille was the daugh- 
ter of Claude de la Trémoille, Due de 
Thouars, Peer cf France, Prince of Tar- 
ente and of Talmont, and of Charlotte Bra- 
bantine de Nassau, daughter of William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, by his third wife, 
Charlotte de Bourbon-Montpensier. This 
lizh lineage is the key-note to the charac- 
ter of the Countess of Derby. She never 
forgot that she was a grand-daughter of the 
great opponent of Roman Catholicism on 
the Continent, and she never forgot her 
father’s high nobility and her mother’s 
princely rank. Though forced by the cir- 
cumstances of her subsequent life to a poli- 
tical alliance with Catholics, and to the sup- 
port of a Catholic Queen in opposition to 
the most fervent of the English Protestants, 
she never ceased to hate and dread the 
Church of Rome, and to deplore any 
approximation to a public toleration of its 
members. And amidst all the anxieties 
and uncertainties of her position in the 
year following the execution of Charles I., 
we find her throwing herself with the great- 
est eagerness into a point of etiquette 
which had arisen as to the right of her 
niece, Mademoiselle de la Trémoille, to sit 
at the French Court in the presence of 
Royalty. Nor could she ever forgive her 
eldest son for making only a very respecta- 
ble, and not a noble, marriage-match. 
Charlotte de la Trémoille’s father had been 
one of* the old Huguenot adherents of 
Henry of Navarre, but from the time of 
the conversion of the King to Catholicism 
he lived in a splendid retirement at his 
country Chateau in Poitou. Here, in 1604, 
Charlotte was born; but her father dying 
when she was only three years old, she was 
brought up under the care of her mother, 
assisted by the wise counsels of that dis- 
tinguished Protestant chief, M. du Plessis- 
Mornay. Her first letter that is preserved 
(to her mother) was written at the age of 
five or six, and gives an amusing sketch of 
the learned acquirements of a little Pro- 
testant high-born lady of those days. 
‘*Madame,” the child writes, ‘‘ since you 
went away I have become very good. 
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Thank God, you will find me quite learned. 
I know seventeen Psalms, all the quatrains 
of Pibrac, all the huitains of Zamariel, and 
above all, I can talk Latin. My little broth- 
er is so pretty! he could not be prettier; 
when visitors come he is quite enough to 
entertain them. It seems, Madame, a very 
long time since we saw you. Pray love me. 
M. de St. Christophe says you are well, for 
which I have thanked God. I pray to God 
for you. I humbly kiss the hands of my 
good aunt and my little cousin. —I am, 
Madame, your very humble and very obedi- 
ent and good daughter, CHARLOTTE DE LA 
TREMOILLE.” The writer of this letter, 
however, seems to have appreciated worldly 
vanities quite as much as learned exercises. 
‘*The numerous accounts preserved by the 
Duc de la Trémoille’s steward testify to her 
large expenditure and very decided taste 
for dress. Mademoiselle’s jeweller and 
tailor fill an important place in the family 
budget.” Court life at Paris and the 
Hague had probably, if we may judge from 
her expressions in later life, a much larger 
share in forming her tastes than her country 
home in Poitou. She is seldom out of heart 
with the world, except when fortune frowns 
on her, or her place of residence is dis- 
tasteful to her. So her life seems to have 
been passed pleasantly enough until she 
had attained the age of twenty-five, when 
she was married at the Hague to young 
James Stanley, Lord Strange (eldest son 
of the Earl of Derby), a lad of twenty, 
From this time — the commencement of the 
reign of Charles I. — down to her death in 
1664, the life of Charlotte de la Trémoille 
is bound up chiefly with English interests, 
though she never failed to feel and express 
the most hearty concern for the fortunes of 
Continental Protestanism, and of her rela- 
tives in France. 

James Stanley, as far as his personal 
qualities were concerned, was in many re- 
spects a happy choice for the young French- 
woman. e was not only handsome, 
accomplished, and brave, but free from the 
prevailing dissoluteness of the English 
Court, and with a considerable amount of 
religious feeling, which, no doubt was much 
confirmed and deepened by the influence 
of his wife, whose Huguenot training had 
preserved her from contamination by the 

rofligate French Court. That rigid Pres- 

yterian antiquary, Sir Simonds d’Ewes, 
speaks of Lord Strange in the early part of 
1642 as *‘a great countenancer of religion, 
and a constant practiser of it in his own 
family for many years.” His married life 
was a most happy one, and there can be no 
doubt that his wife fully deserved the praise 
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bestowed by him on her in the last hours of 
his life. ‘*I acknowledge,” he then wrote 
to her, ‘the great goodness of God, to 
have given me such a wife as you; so great 
an honour to my family, so excellent a com- 
panion to me, so pious, so much of all that 
can be said of good. I must confess it 
impossible to say enough thereof.” The 
misfortune was that the husband and wife 
resembled each other as much in their fail- 
ings, as they did in the excellent points of 
their characters. James Stanley, though 
above the average in respect of ability, and 
in the main strictly honourable and chival- 
rous, had an excess of aristocratic pride 
and an arbitrary disposition which made 
him many dangerous enemies and seriously 
curtailed his social influence. Clarendon 
tells us that he had the misfortune not to 
know how to treat his inferiors. His father, 
a man of but faintly-marked character, gave 
up to him at an early age the management 
of the family property ; and Lord Strange, 
though so much in accordance with the 
feeling of the — party in respect of 
fervent hatred of Catholicism and strictness 
of life, turned into enemies almost all his 
Puritan neighbours and many of his own 
dependents. His wife’s pride of birth we 
have already mentioned, and if this did not 
manifest itself so much in actual insolence 
of demeanour to inferiors in rank, it is 
pretty evident, even from her own letters, 
that it led to a quiet assumption in her rela- 
tions with others that everything was due 
from them to her, and nothing in return 
from her to them, which however natural 
to one so elevated in position, must have 
made her a bad counsellor to her husband 
on this point. Thus both husband and wife 
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appear to have taken it for granted that 
while they were at liberty to vilify and 
oppose the — party on every occasion 
when they had the power, the latter were 
not only bound to extend to them constant 
forbearance, but were incredibly wicked if, 
when the House of Stanley lay at their 
mercy, they ventured to inflict on its mem- 
bers a very modified amount of chastise- 
ment. Nor, as we have said, was Lady 
Strange of a forgiving disposition when her 
peculiar prejudices were crossed; and the 
very strength of mind and courage which 
made her the unbending defender of Lathom 
House and the obstinate keeper of the Isle 
of Man, must have intensified these faults 
of temperament and position. With her 
equals, no doubt, Charlotte de la Trémoille 
was a very charming and affectionate friend. 
Her letters to her sister-in-law, in which 
she shows how nicely she estimated the 
deference due to the wife of the head of 
her family, and her thoughtful and affec- 
tionate consideration for the feelings and 
fortunes of such of her children as were 
properly amenable to her parental authority, 
shows what she could be in good society 
and her own family relations; but we can 
well understand how Mr. Alexander Rigby, 
the Puritan lawyer and M.P., and the 
members of the Lancashire family of Birch 
did not imbibe the most friendly feelings 
towards their haughty neighbours the mas- 
ter and mistress of Lathom and Knowsley, 
and did not mnch scruple at doing them an 
ill turn when the opportunity offered. 
Here we must stop for the present. We 
pro ose next week to criticize briefly the 
eading documents in the interesting vol- 
ume now before us. 





Amone the curiosities exhibited at General 
Sabine’s Conversazione was a specimen of a pe- 
culiar kind of clay, named ‘ turba,’’ brought 
from Brazil. The name can hardly be accepted, 
the Atheneum thinks, as descriptive, for the 
substance does not resemble turf, but has the 
appearance of an ochreous clay, yet unlike clay, 
it is remarkably light. This turba — so to call 
it —is rich in oil, and specimens of the oil 
in varicus stages of preparation were shown. 
Hence its value as an article of commerce is con- 
siderable; and as there are prodigious deposits 
of turba on the coast about thirty miles from 
Bahia, it can be as readily shipped as guano. 
Taken in connection with our prospective ex- 
haustion of coal, and increasing necessity for 
burning concentrated liquid fuel in sea-going 





steamers, this discovery is the more important. 
We hear that a company is forming to make it 
available. Turba takes fire readily at an ordin- 
ary flame. Itis, perhaps, one.of the kinds of 
fat earth eaten by the natives of South America. 


THE recent researches of Professor Dareste of 
Paris upon the production of monstrosities in 
chickens, &c., have brought to light a curious 
fact — namely, that by simply varying the ac- 
tion of heat or the mode of applying it upon the 
egg, almost every known case of montrosity in 
chickens can be produced at will, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE LETTER FROM DERBYSHIRE. 


Wuen Mrs. Blackburn got within doors, 
she found Ellen with her elbows on the win- 
dow-sill, staring through the diamond panes, 
as though a beloved object could be beheld 
by refraction, even though it had passed 
the range of the horizon. 

‘**Itis a good wind that blows nobody 
ill,” thought her grandmother: ‘* Mr. John 
Denton is like to lose his mistress if An- 
thony gets his own — Ellen,” said she, lay- 
ing her hand upon the young girl’s head, 
who started and blushed at her touch, 
‘* there’s a letter.come for grandfather,” 

‘* Indeed, grandmother: what a pity that 
John has gone! ” 

The old woman smiled. 

‘*T mean,” stammered Ellen, blushing 
again, ‘* because he could have taken grand- 
father his letter.” 

‘That may have been as though a 
schoolboy should carry the cane with which 
he is to be beaten to the master’s hands,” 
observed Mrs. Blackburn gravely. 

‘* T do not understand you, grandmother,” 
said Ellen with wondering eyes. 

** No, child; and perhaps there may be 
no need that you ever should. But listen 
— if, at least, you can hear anything but 
that handsome young fellow’s last words, 
which are ringing in your ears like marriage- 
bells, I know.” 

** What is it, grandmother? How strange 
you look! how your eyes glisten! Are you 
well?” 

** Am I well !” repeated the old woman 
passionately. ‘* What a life I must have 
led these many years, if, when one seed of 
hope springs up in my withered heart, and 
makes my face shine, folks think I have 
the fever!— Yes, I am well, child, and 
very well; that is, if this be well; and she 
placed the letter just received in the girl’s 
hand. ‘* Do you not recognize the hand- 
writing ?” 

Ellen shook her head. 

‘** What! do so many letters, then, come 
to Moor Cottage,” continued Mrs. Black- 
burn excitedly, ‘‘ that you cannot tell one 
from the other? To be sure, I forgot that 
John Denton writes whenever he cannot 
come to see your pretty face. But I tell 
you there may be something in this letter 
worth fifty of your John Dentons, with his 
house of eight rooms, and his two hundred 
pounds a year to boot.” 

‘* Worth fifty John Dentons ! ” ejaculated 
the young girl, with the-air of one who 
says ‘‘fifty millions,” and endeavours in 
vain to picture to herself so fabulous a sum. 
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‘** Yes, child,” pursued the old woman; 
**and if you were not crazed with love, 
would know what I mean at once. This 
etter is from the family lawyer — the Red- 
combe lawyer — the same ‘who wrote to us, 
only a year ago, to say that Richard Black- 
burn was dead; aud this, you see, has a 
black border and a black seal, as that had.” 

‘*Do you think that poor young gentle- 
man — his son — is reat i then also?” 

‘*T hope he is, child. — Poor young gen- 
tleman! He was never poor; he never 
knew what it was to fare hardly, and work 
for pence, while youth and health were 
stealing away. Poor, indeed! he that was 
rolling in ill-gotten wealth, while your 
grandfather and I were here!” and she 
looked round with scorn at the bare walls 
of the cottage. 

‘*That was not his fault, grandmother,” 
en Ellen gently, ‘‘for you know that 

is first act, when his father djed, was to 
offer to assist us.” 

‘* Yes, to assist us out of our own money ; 
that was a fine thing to do indeed!” The 
speaker delivered herself of this last remark 
with the greater bitterness, because she 
herself, on the principle of half a loaf being 
better than no bread, had been for ac- 
cepting the young gentleman’s proffered aid, 
a suggestion to which old Anthony would 
not listen. Her grand-daughter, though 
well aware of this circumstance, was not so 
imprudent as to recall it to her; she con- 
tented herself with quietly saying: ‘* But 
how do you know what is i the letter, 
grandmother ? ” 

‘*How do I know! Why, for what else 
can it be, except to say that the lad’s dead, 
that Mr. Moffat writes? He promised 
your grandfather to do so, you know, when- 
ever anything of importance occurred in 
the family. 

‘* But why should he not write, then, to 
tell us that young Mr. Richard was engaged 
to be married, which John himself heard to- 
day on Slogan?” 

**T never thought of that,” said the old 
woman, falling into rather than sitting down 
upon achair. ‘‘ Alack, this is worse than 
all! To be so buoyed up as I was, and now 
to be sunk deeper than ever!” Her voice, 
so jubilant, and even fierce, had at once 
returned to its old hoarse and hopeless tone ; 
the gleam of her eyes was quenched; she 
looked ten years older than she had done a 
minute before, as the tears rolled down her 
furrowed cheeks without a sob. ‘‘ But 
why should the letter be in mourning?” 
observed she eagerly after a little silence. 

‘¢ Well, grandmother, Mr Moffat him- 
self may be in mourning, for all we know.” 
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** Ay, that’s true,” remarked the old wo- 
man sadly. ‘‘ Everybody dies but them as 
ought to die.” 

** Would you please to give me that six- 
pence ?” observed a shrill voice at the cot- 
tage door. ‘I promised to be back at the 
stable at four o’clock, ‘cause some ladies 
and children has hired donkeys, and I’m the 
* donkey-boy.” 

**It’s the lad who brought the letter,” 
explained Mrs. Blackburn. ‘I promised 
him twopence extra, because I thought it 
was sure to be good news; and now I wish 
he had never come with it at all.” 

‘*Come, none of that reading first, and 
then not paying,’ began this irrepressible 
youth; when, suddenly catching sight of 
the young girl, his countenance fell, and he 
added in tones that were meant to be re- 
spectful : ‘* 1 beg your parding, Miss Ellen ; 
I did not know as you were at home.” 

‘** That is no reason why you should be 
impudent, Jemmy,” observed‘Ellen. ‘* My 
teaching at school does not seem to have 
done you much good, I fear, since you are 
so rude.’ 

**O yes, miss, it did, leastways so long 
as you was doin’on it. But we ain’t got no 
such teacher now; and besides, now I’m a 
donkey-boy, I don’t go to school at all.” 

** Send him away, send him away ! ” cried 
Mrs. Blackburn querulously. ‘* I have two- 

ence here, and the other fourpence must 
be taken out of your father’s box yonder, 
which holds grandfather’s *bacco-money.” 

**There is only threepence in the box, 
grandmother.’ 

** Alack! nor more there is. I forgot it 
was the end of the week. — Look here, lad ; 
here is fifpence for thee ; and instead of the 
other penny, I will cut some bread and 
cheese, and give thee a draught of milk. — 
Dear, dear,” muttered the old woman, * to 

art with money and good food, just to 
| oe bad news that has been already told 
us!” 

The boy had been fed and dismissed, and 
the afternoon was drawing on, but still Mrs. 
Blackburn sat in the rush-bottomed chair, 
her generally so active arms quite still, and 
folded before her, and her eyes fixed on the 
letter, which had been placed on the mantel- 
shelf. Ellen sat by the window working 
nimbly with needle and thread, but without 
venturing to interrupt the silence. 

At last, she rose, with a quiet ‘‘ Here is 
grandfather home already ;” and she went 
out on to the moor, as was her custom, to 
welcome the old man. 

He received her, as he always did, witha 
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John Denton had spoken with him or not 
upon the matter which lay next her heart. 
Anthony’s face was haggard, and his step 
more slow, she thought, than it was wont to 
be; but this could be easily accounted for 
if he had heard the news of Richard Black- 
burn’sengagement. On the other hand, she 
knew enough of her grandfather not to ex- 

ect to find him so elated,as his wife had been, 

y the young overlooker’s improved pro- 
spects, even though John should have pro- 
posed for her. 

In the first place, the old man thought his 
Ellen a prize for any man; and in the 
second, he still clung with a tenacity that 
neither years nor disappointment could 
weaken, to the idea that he should one day 
enjoy his own again, as the Squire of Black- 
burn Manor. It would have been ludicrous, 
were it not so mournful, to contrast with so 
grand an expectation the toilsome appear- 
ance, the mean attire, and even the usual 
topics of talk of him that held it. What- 
ever colour his dreams might wear, his 
waking thoughts were clad in drab, con- 
cerned themselves only with the practical 
realities of life, unless, as by the stranger 
that day on Slogan, that chord chanced to 
be struck which always vibrated too power- 
fully for Anthony’s self-command. 

Had the pane been mended, was his first 
question, which Thomas the glazier had 
promised to step up and see about, in the 
window of the bedroom; and when he heard 
that it was not, his brow grew cloudier 
than before. ‘The winter would come upon 
them, he foresaw, with that job still undone, 
and he would have again that rheumatism 
in his joints, which had crippled him so last 
spring. 

**] trust not, grandfather,” said the 
young girl affectionately ; ‘‘ and as for the 
window, if that remains as it is, and since J 
am not subject to rheumatism, grandmother 
and you shall have my room.” 

‘**'To which we shall be all the more wel- 
come,” remarked the old man grimly, 
** because you hope to be elsewhere — eh, 
you jade ?— where the panes of glass are 
sound.” 

‘* Indeed, grandfather ” 

‘* There, there; don’t tell stories, girl,” 
interrupted Anthony pettishly. ‘‘I know 
all about it; Denton has been talking to me 
for an hour and more. I daresay he thinks 
it’s a mighty generous thing to offer to 
marry a quarryman’s daughter, he being 
the master of us all; but I can tell him — 
and indeed I did tell him — that Anthony 
Blackburn’s grand-daughter has as good 





loving kiss; but she strove in vain to dis- | blood in her veins — from one side, at least 
cover, from his:looks and manner, whether 


—as any girl in England, and may one 
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day yct hold up her head with the highest. 
Two hundred a year, indeed! Why, un- 
less young Richard has kicked it down — 
which is not very likely, since he is still a 
minor — there is four thousand a year in 
land about the Manor; and the Mosedale 
property, Mr. Moffat tells me, is worth ten 
times what it was, now that the town has 
sprung up.” 
“ There is a letter come for you from Mr. 
Moffat, grandfather.” said Ellen quietly, 
to whom the opportunity for thus interrupt- 
ing the old man’s recital of his possible 
greatness was welcome enough. 

‘**T expected there would be,” returned 
he coldly ; ‘* and my expectations, when at 
least misfortunes are anticipated, are gen- 


erally realised. John Denton took care to- 


tell me that young Richard is engaged to 
be married; but there’s many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip, and instead of 
the marriage-bed, the grave sometimes re- 
ceives ” 

** Nay, grandfather, do not talk like that ; 
T am sure you do not mean it. You are too 
kind, too good” 

‘*Do I not, grand-daughter?” And the 
old man stood still, while over his bearded 
face there stole a terrible look. ‘I tell 
you, that if by raising my finger —thus —I 
could save that young man’s life” oo. 


‘*Yes; but you would not take it! 
say you would not take it, grandfather?” 


pleaded the young girl passionately. ‘* The 
seal of the letter is black, and there is black 
on the border of the envelope, and for all 
we know, we may be talking of one whom 
death has already taken.” 

‘**Black on the border!” cried the old 
man, his eyes lighting with sudden fire, and 
his limbs moving with hasty strides towards 
the cottage. ‘*Where is the letter? — 
Where is it, wife, Isay?” 

‘*Tt is on the mantel-shelf next to your 
*bacco-box, Anthony ; and we took out your 
last three pennies, besides two of my own, 
to pay the lad as brought it, and until 
Saturday, we have not a farthing in the 
house. Yet it brings nought but bad news, 
Ellen tells me” 

‘Tt brings the best of news,’ exclaimed 
the old man excitedly. ‘‘I say it must 
bring it. — Get mea chair, Nelly, for I feel 
my head go round; there is something 
dancing before my eyes, and I cannot make 
out a word. Read it aloud, child. But no; 
I can’t bear that: let us know the news at 
once in a single word.” 

** Mr. Richard Blackburn in dead,” said 
Ellen in a solemn voice. 

‘* Then justice is done at last,” eiaculated 


| the letter. 
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Anthony, clasping bis hands. ‘ At last, 
after fifty years! ” 

‘* And there is money in the letter— 
notes! ” exclaimed Mrs. Blackburn, snatch- 
ing both them and it from her grand- 
daughter's hand. ‘‘ There is fifty pounds, 
in case we may have present need of money, 
he writes, and to defray expenses on our 
journey home.” 

‘** Home !” repeated the old man. ‘‘ Home 
at last!” Then his lips moved without a 
sound. 

‘*It was appleplexy, and quite sudden,” 
observed Mrs. Blackburn, looking up from 
** You know we were once told 
that he had a short neck. How I wish that 
we had got this money in golden pounds; 
it don’t look half so much in paper ! — does 
it?” 

The sight of such an unaccustomed sum 
within her very palm, prevented all specu- 
lation on the future; the letter itself, with 
its contents, was disregarded in comparison 
with such a present gain. 

** What a terrible blow for the young girl 
who was engaged to be married to poor Mr. 
Richard ! ” exclaimed Ellen sorrowtully, her 
genuine regret doubtless increased by the 
position in which she herself stood with re- 
spect to the young overlooker. 

‘*My darling Nelly,” said the old man 
softly, ‘‘let me kiss you! You are a good 
girl, and Heaven has rewarded you for it: 
that charming face of yours has now the 
fortune which always seemed by rights to 
belong to it. Within six months, you will 
be the belle of the county. I wish you joy, 
my dear, with all my heart.” 

‘** Thank you, grandfather,” replied Ellen 
timidly. ‘‘I hope that you and grand- 
mother will find all the happiness from this 
change of position which you anticipate ;” 
and with that she glided from the room into 
her own bed chamber. 

**T am afraid she will hanker after that 
John Denton still,” said the old man slowly ; 
‘*and though, of course, he is not to be 
thought of now, it is lucky I did not give 
him a definite promise.” 

**It is not that, Anthony, which makes 
Nelly sad,” said Mrs. Blackburn earnestly ; 
‘* it 1s the thought that we are such a divid- 
ed family: you don’t know how she frets 
about that. Surely, now that you have 
got your own again, you will forgive and 
forget.” 

‘*T cannot forget, woman,” returned he 
gloomily ; ‘‘ the remembrance of which you 
speak forces itself upon me now with ten- 
fold bitterness. But I will endeavour to 


| forgive.” 
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An hour ago, one would have said that 
such news as they had just received must 
needs have made every member of the 
little household happy. Yet Anthony Black- 
burn, unable to dismiss from his mind the 
recollection which his wife had just evoked, 
took his way towards the little seaside town 
with no very radiant looks ; and Ellen, filled 
with sad forebodings, lay on her little bed 
with her face to the wall, too sad to shed a 


ear. 

Mrs. Blackburn alone seemed to feel these 
sudden rays of the sunshine of prosperity 
strike to her very core. ‘*She could sit 
down to nothing,” as she expressed it, from 
sheer delirious joy, but moved briskly about 
the cottage, again and again stopping to 
smooth out the two bank-notes which her 
husband had left with her (he had gone to 
get change for the rest), and to murmer to 
herself that her Willy was coming home, 
for good, to be a gentleman. 


CHAPTER. V. 
COMING HOME, 


Ir is not many days since that eventful 
letter arrived, for which Mrs. Blackburn 
had disbursed all the money in the family 
coffers; yet the cottage on the moor is 
tenantless ; and a carriage-and-four is con- 
veying its three inmates to the home that is 
so old to two of them, and so new to the 
third, as fast as the steepness of the Derby- 
shire hills will permit. The railway has 
brought them no nearer than within twelve 
miles of the Manor; and to Mrs. Black- 
burn, eagerly desirous of beholding the 
great house of which she is at last the mis- 
tress, this distance appears interminable. 
Prosperity, if it has already taught her im- 
patience, has, however, worked wonders 
for her externally ; her attire, by no means 
sombre in its tints —for Anthony has per- 
emptorily forbidden the least pretence of 
mourning for his deceased nephew, and.she 
is far from wishing to be disobedient in this 
respect — becomes her well ; the splendour, 
at which she herself would fain have aimed, 
has been judiciously mitigated by her grand- 
daughter’s good taste, but enough remains 
for striking effect. The best remedy for 
her impatience seems to consist in regard- 
ing closely the texture of her costly mantle, 
or stroking the unaccustomed gloves that 
conceal her red, rough hands. Beside her 
sits her husband, his eyes restlessly roving 
from object to object on the road, which, 
with every revolution of the wheels, seems 
to grow more and more familiar to him; 
still, every now and then, his recollection 
is evidently at fault; and this seems to pain 


jhim. He will then stand up and put a 
b wre or two to the nearest postboy, 
albeit he generally receives little satisfaction 
from that source. The postboy has not a 
map of the district around Blackburn Manor, 
fifty years old, before his mind’s eye, so as 
to be able to appreciate minute changes, 
although he can indicate important ones. 
Thus, after having reached the top of a 
long, winding hill, from which a vast extent 
of country could be seen, ‘* What's that?” 
cried Anthony eagerly, pointing to where 
from some far distant oP rose the smoke 
of a thousand fires. 

‘*Why, Mosedale, sir!” answered the 
man, turning round in his saddle with great 
astonishment, while the panting horses 
rested for a minute. ‘* There’s twenty thou- 
sand folks and more, lives down yonder now, 
_— . 

** Ah, to be sure, I had forgotten,” re- 
turned Anthony with the colour in his an- 
cient cheeks. ‘‘ But that high mound yon- 
der to the left is surely new?” He pointed 
to the verge of the far-stretching purple 
moor, where something resembling carth- 
works seemed to have been recently thrown 
up. 
Pee That is the new reservoir, sir, for sup- 
plying the town with water. They do say 
it cost fifty thousand pounds.” 

Anthony nodded gravely, and his bearded 
face grew sad. The last time he had stood 
upon that moor — gun in hand, and full of 
youthful strength — not only was there no 
such mound to be seen, but no cloud of 
smoke hung over yonder valley. He felt 
like Rip Van Winkle after his long sleep; 
and, indeed, his condition was even worse, 
for not only were his people changed be- 
yond recognition, and mostly by death it- 
self, but the places in which they had dwelt 
had altered also. He felt somehow ashamed 
of his ignorance, and put his next question 
with a faltering voice, and in a form that 
admitted of retreat: ‘‘ That is uot Curlew 
Hall with the tall turret is it ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, itis, sir; though I daresay 
the new wing, built by the late Squire, 
makes it look strange; and yet that must 
have been done these ten years. They do 
say he crippled himself with the expense ; 
but young Mr. Herbert would have run 
through the money anyhow, so it’s just as 
well spent in bricks and mortar.” 

The carriage moved rapidly on, and the 
observations of the communicative postboy 
were thereby cut short; but they awoke a 
train of reflection in the old man, who lay 
back as if fatigued, regarding with half-shut 
eyes the pale features of his beautiful grand- 
daughter who sat opposite to him. 
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‘* That is the young Herbert Stanhope,” 
ran his thoughts, ‘‘ whom I sawon Slogan 
the other day, and whose grandfather was 
once my bosom-friend. e has a good 
heart, I think, even if he be a spendthrift, 
since he offered an old quarryman a drink 
from his flask. Perhaps it was for the sake 
of Nelly’s pretty face; but if so, so much 
the better. The Curlew and Blackburn es- 
tates join at the Longacre. His family is 
the oldest in the county, except our own; 
and if he is in want of money, there will be 
less of scruple.” 

Some unpleasant thought had here arisen 
in the old man’s brain, for he sighed heavi- 
ly, and once more raised himself and looked 
around, as though to avoid dwelling upon it. 

** We surcly ought to see Redcombe from 
here, man, ought we not ?” inquired he. 
**One used to catch the church-tower from 
all points of the moor, I thought.” 

** Ay, sir, but that was before the woods 
growed.” bawled the postboy. ‘‘ You don’t 
see neither church nor manor now till you 
comes close upon *em.” 

Even the very face of nature, then, was 
altered beyond recognition ; changes such as 
the rapid growth of Mosedale — which had 
much enriched the Blackburn estate, by-the- 
by —the old man had expected to see, but 
this strangeness of the material features of 
the landscape was entirely unlooked for. 
The home picture which he had had before 
his eyes for so many years in imagination, 
and which he had thought to see realized 
that afternoon, did not, then, even exist, 
but had been swept away with the genera- 
tion which was familiar with it. Anthony 
ventured upon no more questions, lest he 
should learn that any of the usurping kins- 
folk might have altered the Manor-house it- 
self. But as the vehicle rapidly descended 
into the valley, where the village nestled 
beneath spreading elms, field after field was 
passed that he knew well, farm after farm, 
which, though with a new outbuilding here 
and there, were still very recognizable ; the 
open green with apparently the self-same 
groups of children on it, and the same flocks 
of geese that he had seen there when he last 
beheld it: then the ancient ivy-covered 
church unchanged by a mere fifty additional 
rears, and from which those bells were peal- 
ing blithely for his return, which had been 
forbidden to hail his marriage-day ; and last, 
the Manor-house itself, no stick nor stone 
of which seemed otherwise than the exile 
had figured it ; perhaps the truth was, though 
Memory had enriched the picture with her 
softened lights, Time, too, on his part, had 
invested the reality with his mellow charms. 

Blackburn Manor was an Elizabethan 
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mansion, not indeed of imposing size, but 
still of large proportions ; with a broad stone 
terrace (upon which the peacocks strutted 
and screamed), approached by broad stone 
steps, with urns of stone ablaze with scarlet 
flowers. The whole face of the house seemed 
veiled from the evening sun by a network 
of greenery, out of which peeped many a 
blossom of rose and passion-flower; and 
upon the terrace balcony, as on the steps, 
the geraniums shone like lines of festal fire. 
These last had indeed been planted by or- 
der of the late Squire, to please the eye of 
his betrothed, but now they seemed to flash 
a welcome on the new-comers. <A ring of 
‘** ducking” villagers at the gates, and an 
obsequious courtesy from the lodge-keeper, 
was all they had hitherto met with in the 
way of greeting. The country-folk were 
puzzled as to the course of conduct they 
should pursue. Was joy at the reception 
of old Squire Anthony entirely to erase re- 
gret for young Squire Richard’s untimely 
demise ? or was a decent middle course to 
be adopted? In the carriage-sweep, how- 
ever, and on the terrace steps, there was 
a considerable concourse of tenantry and 
others assembled to do their new master 
honour, who, the king being dead, were 
ag to say, ‘* Long live the king!” 
Mr. Mowbray Moffat, an ancient person- 


age, much bowed in the shoulders, but with 
keen, intelligent eyes, stood at the head of 
them. 

‘*We are glad to see you back again 
amongst us, Squire, after so many years,” 


was his grave salutation. ‘‘Glad to see 
you, sir,” was echoed respectfully around. 

There was no cordiality in the sound, 
however ; nor indeed was it to be expected. 
Richard Blackburn, a youth of really noble 
promise, had been a general favourite; the 
heart of a landlord of seventy was not likely 
to be so impressionable as that of one of 
nineteen, and his dependants, naturally 
enough, regretted the change. Moreover, 
there were scarcely half-a-dozen present 
who had ever set eyes on Anthony before, 
and of course not one who recognized him. 
Still, they all knew that he had been badly 
treated ; had heard from their mother’s lips 
the story of his dismissal from his ancestral 
home, and pitied him. It interested even 
the dullest to behold by his side the woman 
for whose sake he had sacrificed so much 
and for so long. 

‘* She is for certain most uncommon love- 
ly,” muttered one tenant-farmer thought- 
fully. 

Tut, man, that’s his grand-daughter,” 
replied his neighbour, laughing under his 
breath. 
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‘** Ay, true,” returned the other slowly, 
and with that imperviousness to ridicule 
which seems peculiar to the profession of 
agriculture ; ‘‘I had forgotten it was fifty 
yearago. But I daresay the old one was a 
dainty morsel in her time.” 

‘* Hush, man, the Squire is going to give 
us a speech ;” and, indeed, instead of taking 
advantage of the open chaise door, and the 
score of outstretched hands that offered 
themselves to help him down, the old man 
had got upon the carriage-seat, and was 
beckonirg with his hand for silence. 

** Ne oabours and friends,” said he in a 
hoarse voice, ‘‘I thank you for your wel- 
come. You ought to know me well, though 
you donot. But that is not my fault, nor 
yours. I thought to stand here, thanking 
you for drinking my good health, as your 
young Squire, when I should have come: of 
age, just fifty years ago. That was when 

r. Moffat yonder was as young as any 
man here, and long before most of you were 
born. Iam like a dead man, out of mind 
to almost all of you.” Here the old man 
paused, overcome with emotion, and a sym- 
pathetic murmur arose from his auditors. 
**T cannot expect that you should entertain 
much regard for a man of whom you have 
probably heard nothing but ill from those 
who have wronged him. But I was sent 
forth from this place a wanderer on the face 
of the earth, like Cain, for no crime, but 
because [ fell in love with my wife. Or, 
rather, I was like Esau of old, with Ferdi- 
nand and Charles and Richard — all Jacobs 
—for my false brethren. That is not your 
concern, you would say. But when I thus 
revisit the home of my fathers, through the 
good-will of no man, but by the judgment 
of God, I cannot but feel some bitterness. 
However, what has been ill for me will be 
good for you, I hope, inasmuch as I have 
known, like some of you, what it is to be 
poor, to work with these arms for bread.” 
Again a murmur arose from the crowd 
around, and one man cried out ‘‘Shame!”’ 
‘¢ Yes, my man,” continued the squire, turn- 
ing towards the spot from which the voice 
proceeded; ‘‘ it was indeed shameful in 
those who were the cause, for they not only 
drove me to work, in which there is no 
shame, but to want. That seems strange 
to you, does it not, that the rightful owner 
of Blackburn Manor, and his flesh and blood 
here, should stand in need of daily bread ? ” 
The old man pointed to Ellen, whose pale 
face, made paler by emotion, or perhaps 
apprehension of what her grandfather, in his 
passion against his brethren, might say, 
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beside me has been in need of bread.” 
Every eye was turned towards her as he 
spoke, and very many were full of tears. 

**O grandfather,” pleaded Ellen softly, 
** pray, pray say no more.” 

‘*Yes, my friends,” continued he, ‘* the 
things which we have suffered in our own 
persons are easily forgiven; but there are 
some wrongs — I say there are some crimes 
which even God does not pardon; at least, I 
have seen that he punishes those who com- 
mit them from generation to generation. 
This brings me to what I had in my mind 
from the first to say to you. I hope to be 
a good landlord, a good neighbour, a good 
friend to you all. In return, 1 would ask 
one favour of you. Do not speak to me — 
try to remember not to speak to me — of 
those persons who have preceded me here. 
I will never forgive them, but I would fain 
forget them. I do not wish, if it be possible, 
ever again to hear their names.” 

These words, spoken so calmly, and with 
such earnest preciseness, seemed to freeze 
speech and motion in those who heard them ; 
not a voice was raised, not an arm was 
stretched forth to aid him, as the old man 
descended from the seat, and quitted the 
carriage. As if afraid of that stern bearded 
face and those implacable eyes, the crowd 
drew back on both sides; and through the 
living line thus formed, the Squire slowly 
climbed the terrace steps, and passed 
through the open door into his home. 

His wife and grand-daughter followed 
more rapidly, each leaning on an arm of 


Mr. Moffat. 


CHAPTER VI, 
THE FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


Mr. Morrar joined the family circle at 
dinner on the night of their arrival at the 
Manor. He had been the only link be- 
tween Anthony and his old home — the 
only man who had given himself the trou- 
ble to communicate with the exile durin 
his long banishment, and he now tn | 
the fruits of this in the copdiat friendship of 
the new Squire. At the time of the latter's 
disgrace, Mowbray Moffat had been an 
articled clerk to his uncle Robert, who had 
himself, in the chatacter of family lawyer, 
made some effort to mollify Russell Black- 
burn’s wrath against his eldest born; but 
when he found interference worse than use- 
less, and also, at his client’s direction, had 
drawn up the deed which seemed to put 
Anthony’s succession to the estate beyond 
human probability, the elder Moffat had 


seemed to bear out the old man’s words. ‘I! taken no further interest in him, and even 


swear to you that this tender, delicate girl| cautioned his nephew against the manifes- 
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tation of such a feeling. But Mowbray 
had written, though guardedly and cau- 
tiously enough, whenever any event of im- 
portance had taken place at the Manor; 
and even these measured es of good- 
will had been very grateful to their recipi- 
ent. A little kindness goes a great way 


‘when we are poor; nay, the very remem- 


brance of us (whom so many have for- 
gotten) appears a kindness. Whether it 
was genuine pity or only prudent fore- 
thought that impelled the man of parch- 
ments thus to act, is doubtfnl. He cer- 
tainly ran some risk with at least two of his 
employers— tyrant Russell and spend-thrift 
Ferdinand — who had strictly commanded 
all communications with the Disgrace to 
the Family to cease; not, it must be con- 
fessed, by reason of Anthony’s first offence 
alone, but from his subsequent conduct. 
The letters he wrote to his father were not 
of a conciliatory character ; and that which, 
on the occasion of the old man’s death, he 
addressed to his usurping successor, was 
really quite a curiosity in the way of vitu- 
peration. But in course of years, passion- 
ate indignation had given place to patient 
watching for retribution — hoarded hate. 
He ceased to rave of his own wrongs, or to 
make comments upon the proceedings of 
his detested kinsmen; but on the demise 
of each brother he had put in a written 
protest against the continuance of the in- 
justice which their common father had per- 
petrated. 

To these letters, Mr. Moffat had been 
instructed, on the part of his clients, to 
make no reply ; but he had always written, 
on his own account, to express a decent 
sorrow for Anthony’s misfortune ; that is, 
for his banishment, not for the trials which 
— imposed upon him, for of those he 

new nothing for certain, whatever he may 
have guessed. Anthony’s pride prevented 
him from making that disclosure by letter, 
which his passion, excited by the sight of 
his old home, had just compelled him so 
openly to proclaim. The lawyer perhaps 
had his own reasons for not inquiring too 
nearly into his correspondent’s actual cir- 
cumstances ; however willing to offer sym- 
pathy, and even advice, he might have 
shrunk from advancing’ money out of his 
own pocket to supply Anthony’s necessi- 
ties — the security being so exceedingly 

roblematical. Of course, he knew that 
is old friend —for they had been play- 
mates together, or rather he had been the 
young Squire’s humble companion, while 
the next brother, Ferdinand, was still in 
the nursery — was very poor; but the fact 
was not pressed upon his notice, and he 





was glad to ignore it. Perhaps, if he had 
known how poor the inmates of Moor Cot- 
tage had been—how small a sum would 
have seemed a fortune to them —he would 
have drawn his  purse-strings readily 
enough. Of late, however, Mr. Moffat 
might well have defended himself from the 
charge of want of charity, upon the ground 
of fearing to wound Anthony’s feelings — 
for it was upon the question of Richard 
Blackburn’s affording his uncle pecuniary 
assistance that the lawyer and his present 
client had well-nigh quarelled; Mr. Moffat 
had accompanied his employer’s offer not 
only with an earnest entreaty that it should 
be accepted, but even with an encomium 
upon the young Squire’s liberality and 
, anata and this the resolute old 
quarryman had bitterly resented. - Indeed, 
no -communication had passed between 
them since that period, except the one let- 
ter that had apprised the old man of his 
nephew's death. Their meeting, therefore, 
at least upon one side, had had something 
of embarassment; but the few earnest 
words of gratitude that accompanied the 
Squire’s warm grip of salutation had at 
once put the lawyer at his ease. 

‘*1 am a stranger in my own home,” the 
former had gone on to say, ‘‘ and it is to 
you to whom I have so long been indebt- 
ed that I must for the future look for aid 
of all kinds.” 

If Mr. Moffat had been aware of the com- 
pany which his host had kept perforce for 
so many years, he would certainly have 
marvelled to hear him use such well-chosen 
words ; but he remembered Anthony as hay- 
ing had the pleasantest voice, and most win- 
ning address of all the Blackburns, who, to 
say the truth, had been (with one other ex- 
ception) a rough lot, both in speech and 
feeling. He marvelled, therefore, not at 
Anthony’s comparative culture (though 
there was much else in him to wonder at), 
but at the lack of it in Mrs. Blackburn, 
which, indeed, throughout the repast was 
manifest enough. She partook of every 
dish, and every condiment which could be 
taken with them; she mixed her liquors in 
a really alarming manner ; and in the inter- 
vals of the meal, she betook herself to bal- 
ancing the silver forks upon her finger, with 
the relish of a person who partakes of an 
amusement tor the first time. Moreover, 
though Mr. Moffat was well acquainted with 
the local dialect, her talk was sometimes 
utterly unintelligible to him; the fact being, 
that the family, in their earlier days of pov- 
erty, had been migratory, and the conse- 
quence, in Mrs. Blackburn’s case, had been 
a combination of patois. 
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But the chief enigma of the little party to 
the astute man of business, very desirous 
of solving the three social problems before 
him, was Miss Ellen. Her features were 
not only well formed, but possessed that 
softened beauty which belongs in general to 
those who have been brought up delicately ; 
who have experienced that hot-house train- 
ing, the result of which is mistaken for that 
of aristocratic birth. Her hands were as 
white, if not quite so smooth, as those of 
any young lady in the county ; and though 
her speech was more elaborate and stiff, 
the words were better selected. 

The dinner conversation was not, how- 
ever, general, but chiefly maintained by 
Mr. Moffat and his host; the latter asking 
question after question respecting this man 
and that, whose face of fifty years ago had 
been familiar to him; and the latter, nine 
times out of ten, replying. with a shake of 
his white head: ‘* He is dead and gone sir.” 

And all this time the servants waited with 
wondering eyes, speculating upon their 
master’s past, and «ndeavouring to forecast 
from it their own future. It was already 
evident to them that they would not, as 
some had expected, have every thing their 
own way with him; yet he had only once 
spoken angrily, when he bade them let that 
day be the last on which he should see them 
in mourning apparel. Any reference, how- 
ever undemonstrative, to his immediate 

redecessors at the Manor-house seemed 
intolerable to him. The dining-room was 
hung with full-length portraits of his father 
and brothers, and it was observed that an 
angry flush came over his face whenever his 
eye wandered towards them during the 
meal; but when it was over, and the ladies 
had withdrawn, and the obsequious butler 
was placing a bottle of rare port upon the 
table, with a few words of respectful enco- 
mium, he was arrested by the startling 
words from the Squire: ‘*Get a ladder, 
man, at once, and take all those pictures 
down.” 

While host and guest were sipping their 
wine in silence, this accordingly was done ; 
and some half-dozen huge frames, with 
their contents, were soon standing in a line 
against the wall, like criminals awaiting ex- 
ecution. They had most of them fine hand- 
some features, but of an animal type. 

‘¢ That is my father, of course,” observed 
Anthony coldiy, as he pointed to a burly 
figure with puffedcheeks and sensual chin, 
who occupied the middle place. There was 
a twiukle in the eye that hinted of humour, 
or perhaps only of the pleasures of the flesh, 
but it was marred by an obliquity of vision, 
which imparted malignancy ; indeed, it was 
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easy to imagine it becoming ‘‘a damned 
disinheriting countenance,” if irritated by 
opposition, and such it unquestionably 
seemed to the present beholder. ‘* This 
must have been taken after my time,” con- 
tinued he, rising and confronting the can- 
vas, as though it were a thing of life; “ yet 
I should know it anywhere. He was a hard 
man, except where his own vices were con- 
cerned, and then he was weak enough.— 
Was it not so, Mr. Moffat?” 

‘** Indeed, sir,” stammered the lawyer, 
straightening his stiff white cravat, ‘‘ I had 
no certain knowledge of the late Mr. Rus- 
sell Blackburn. y uncle Robert, as you 
were aware, was the family lawyer through- 
out almost all your father’s life.” 

‘* Ay, true,” replied Anthony, cynically ; 
**and of course you never heard his char- 
acter discussed. With the rest of this 
goodly company, however, you had a closer 
acquaintance than with myself.— Is that my 
brother Ferdinand ? ” 

His finger pointed to the portrait of a 
man of five-and-twenty, attired in a jockey’s 
dress, and about to mount a sleek and well- 
bred horse. His hand was on the reins, 
but his face was turned round to the spec- 
tators, as though giving some final order 
before he set out. 

‘* Yes, sir, that is Squire Ferdinand: and 
very like. Heis painted with his famous 
mare, that won so many steeple-chases. I 
recoHect her well. She realized four thou- 
sand pounds in stakes in a single year, 
though, it is true, she cost her owner thrice 
the money in lost bets. He would back her 
against anything, and so would all about 
here.” The lawyer, ready enough to ex- 
change the dangerous topic of humanity for 
that of horse-flesh, or, perhaps, since he 
had some turn for sport, being really inter- 
ested in it, waxed eloquent upon his glossy 
theme. ‘‘ She was a genuine beauty; and 
though, as you see, she had one white 
stocking, which was thought a blemish, her 
owner would never allow she was not per- 
fect. She had a stall and a paddock to her- 
self; two grooms to wait upon her; and 
during one very severe season, the Squire 
had the straw-yard roofed in for her, so that 
she might take her exercise under cover. 
Let me see, which winter was it?” 

‘* Perhaps it was that same winter,” broke 
in Anthony hoarsely, ‘‘ when we nearly lost 
our Ellen, because coal was too dear for us 
to buy. Yes, sir, we starved and shivered, 
while yonder scoundrel lavished gold — my 
gold— upon his pampered pet.” 

**She broke his neck, for him, poor fel- 
low, at last,” pleaded the lawyer softly, 
as I wrote to let you know.” 
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‘* Was that the mare that did it?” ejacu- 
lated Anthony excitedly. ‘Then I am 
sorry that I grudged her aught. I will have 
a statuette of silver cast of her, and under- 
neath it written: ‘* The Queen of Horses.” 
Or stay; I'll have this rascal painted out, 
and the mare left; by Heaven, I will.” 
The vehemence of the old man’s passion 
was even more terrible to witness than to 
listen to: it seemed to well nigh choke 
him before it found vent in words; and 
full a minute passed before he got the 
mastery over himself and it; then turning 
to the neighbour-picture, he inquired con- 
temptously: ‘*‘ Whose brat is that? ” 

‘That is young Ferdinand, sir, who died 
of the fever.” 

‘* Humph! — And this is Charles the Sot, 
I suppose ?” 

**It is your brother Charles, sir,” an- 
swered the lawyer quietly. ‘If he was 
fond of the bottle, at least he had no weak- 
ness for the fair sex. There was not a 
woman-servant in the Manor, nor one ad- 
mitted within the lodge-gates for the five 
years he ruled the place. A most eccentric 
personage.” 

**An idiot, sir,” ejaculated Anthony, 
‘* who would have drivelled out his days in 
some asylum, if delirium tremens had not 
cut them short.— This is the fisher-fellow, 
Richard, I suppose ?— And that his son, 
who died here this day fortnight, eh? Now 
all these rogues shall burn together at once ? 
And the old Squire reached out a trembling 
hand and grasped the bell-rope. 

** Ipray you consider, sir,” interposed Mr. 
Moffat hastily. ‘‘ If you are so ill resolved, 
at least do nothing in such a sudden heat. 
Although these folk were not your friends, 
still you were kin, and blood is thicker than 
water, or is, at all events, so held to be in 
these parts. Your neighbours here would 
resent such conduct deeply, they would in- 
deed, sir.” 

‘* The neighbours ? — You mean the flat- 
terers, the lickspittles, all those who fawned 
on this precious brotherhood! What care 
I whether they are pleased or displeased ? ” 

‘For your own part, nothing, sir, doubt- 
less. But for Miss Ellen’s sake, you would 
wish to be on good terms with the country- 
side. To burn these portraits of the men 
they knew so well, would bring you into 
much discredit. Your kin are dead and 
gone to their account, and hate should rot 
be pushed beyond the grave. Besides, 
there are some among them who have done 
you no evil turn, nor thought to doit. The 

oy Ferdinand here, for instance, who per- 
haps never heard your name; and this 
young Richard — if you would but have be- 





lieved it, sir — no better-meaning nor more 
enerous lad ever drew breath. His people 
ere adored him.” 

‘* His people! They are mine.” 

‘* The people of the village, I mean, sir; 
they did not know, remember — although 
you knew so well— but that they were his 
people; nor did he himself. He under- 
stood nothing of the rights of the matter, 
nor of your wrongs. Do you think his father 
yonder told him: ‘We usurp this place, 
which should be your uncle Anthony's ?’” 

** And why did not you tell him?” in- 
quired the Squire, facing round upon his 
guest. ‘* You knew.” 

‘*T did say much that moved him greatly 
sir. You know yourself how instantly he 
acted upon it; and although you spurned 
his offer, I still think ”’ 

‘* Ah, I see ” interrupted Anthony ; ‘* you 
feared to tell the truth, else justice, repara- 
tion even, so far as he could make it, might. 
have been done at last. You, then, are to 
blame, not he.— Among that nest of rogues, 
this Richard, then, was honest at the core. 
He has a comely face enough, now that I 
look into it, and a pleasant smile.” 

** He has indeed, sir; and if I were one 
given to compliment, I could tell you how 
old folk about here used to say they found 
young Squire Anthony reproduced in this 
same boy. Indeed, I have often seemed to 
sit beside you when I have sat with him at 
this very table. He had, like you, his 
mother’s gentle nature, rather than his fa- 
ther’s. He fell in love too, just as you did, 
when he was quite a boy.” 

Squire Anthony had sat down in front 
of this likeness of his former self, and was 
regarding it attentively. He did not hear 
one half of what the lawyer said. The fifty 
years that lay between him and boyhood 
seemed all swept away, and he was once 
more a lad. What airy dreams he had then 
indulged in! what rose-tinted visions of life 
had his fancy painted! How passion had 
swayed him! It was in that very room, 
whither, on the occasion of her taking her 
new place, his Mary had come to have a 
few words of advice from her mistress, that 
he had first seen his charmer in that house 
(he had only known her by sight as the ac- 
knowledged beauty of the hamlet, and his 
mother’s favorite pupil in the village school, 
before). He even remembered where she 
stood, close by the window yonder, with her 
hands modestly folded ; and the pattern of 
the simple gown she wore, and the colour 
of the ribbons in her bonnet. It was a 
foolish enough thing to do, but he had fal- 
len in love with the new waiting-maid as 
honestly as ever duke did with duchess. 
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He had never meant otherwise than honour- ! 
ably towards her. And while it lasted what | 
a transport it had been! He had not in-| 
herited the gross animal nature of his father ; 
but his affections were very strong, his 
heart was tender, his voice and air was win- 
ning. All the beauty and physical grace 
that had departed from him so long were 
seen once more in the portrait on which his 
eyes had been fixed. They were now cast 
down upon the shining table, on which quite 
another picture was mirrored —an aged, 
furrowed face, white hair, white beard, and 
eyes that gazed dimly forth from beneath 
white bushy brows. 

** You are right, Moffat,” said he thought- 
fully, and after a long pause: ‘‘ the pictures 
must not be burned, though I will not have 
them here. Let them be put away out of 
my sight, till l am dead and gone like the 
rest —all but young Richard’s there: he 
shall have the place of honour above the 
mantlepiece. If the lad had lived, and 
taken a liking to his cousin Ellen But 
then; he had a sweetheart of his own, you 
told me.” 

** Yes, sir; Miss Lucy Waller; a sweet 
girl, whose father until lately sat in the 
House for Mosedale.” 

‘* What a handsome pair they would have 
made!” mused the old squire, quite uncon- 
scious of the lawyer’s reply. ‘‘ Both Black- 
burns too: I could have made a point of 
that.” Then suddenly: ‘‘ How do you 
think her looking, Moffat?” 

** Miss Ellen, sir?” 

** Of course; who else?” 

‘* Indeed, sir, she is very beautiful, 
though, I should fear, somewhat delicate. 
She will cause many a heartache in the 
county with those large soft eyes of hers, 
doubtless ; since I suppose, if it is not an 
impertinence to ask it, she is fancy free as 
yetP ” 

** Yes, yes,” said Anthony hastily. ‘* She 
has formed no engagement: you have my 
leave to say that much. To see her mar- 
ried well, and happily, would make amends 
to me for much that I have suffered. You 
hear her singing in the drawing-room even 
now. Yes, that is my Nelly’s voice; and, 
as you say, as clear as any bird’s. If you 
have done your wine, sir, let us join the 
ladies.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
BENEATH THE OLD ROOF-TREE. 


Tue Manor-house was not without its 
memories for Mrs. Blackburn as well as her 
husband, although they were of a different 





sort. She had dwelt as a servant where 
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she was now the mistress: she had returned 
in triumph across the threshold from which 
she had been driven with shame. It was 


| no wonder, therefore, that she wore an air 


of triumph. A powerful ally, Death, had 
declared himself upon her side, and at last 
had conquered all her foes for her; for the 
Blackburns — fathers, and sons, and grand- 
sons — were all enemies in her eyes: cruel 
and unnatural in their treatment of her 
husband — insolent and cruel to herself. 

She had made a hasty tour of the house 
before dinner, and insisted on her grand- 
daughter’s accompanying her. The hand- 
some sitting-rooms had been expatiated 
upon, and in one of them, the library, she 
had whispered (it was one of the few 
touches of pathos she exhibited through- 
out): ‘‘ It was here that your grandfather 
confessed his love for me, and gave me his 
first kiss. Ah,” sighed she, stepping up to 
the old oak-framed mirror that stood over 
the fireplace, ‘*T was as bonnie a lassie as 
thou, Nelly, then, and a deal healthier-look- 
ing. But rheum and wrinkles is what we 
must all come to.” 

In the best bedroom, which had been pre- 
pared for Anthony and herself, her reflec- 
tions were of a more agreeable nature ; ‘‘ It 
was here, Nelly, that 1 waited on my Lady 
—and a kind-hearted loving creature she 
was, with a brute fora husband. He was 
a bad man every way. Alack! how I have 
heard him bang and swear in that dressing- 
room while I have been doing madam’s hair. 
And how she would start and colour as our 
faces met in this glass!” 

‘* Did she know how you and grandfather 
loved one another?” asked Ellen, with an 
interest which she had been hitherto far 
from evincing in any of the circumstances 
of the day. 

‘* Not at first, although she found it out 
before the Squire did. She tried her best 
to stop it—for which, indeed, I don’t 
blame her; it is best in a general way for 
folks to marry in their own rank, you may 
depend on that, Nelly —but when she 
found Anthony quite set upon it, she ad- 
dressed herself to me.” 

** And what did she say, grandmother ? ” 

‘*Well, she spoke very fair, I will say. 
She owned that she was much averse to her 
son’s marrying such a one as me. ‘ But 
it’s better, in God’s sight, that he seek to 
marry you,’ said she, ‘than seek your 
ruin.’ (Poor thing, she knew more than 
people guessed of the wickedness that went 
on under her roof.) She so moved me, 
indeed, with her kind words, that I almost 
made up my mind to give Anthony up; and 
I would have done so — yes, I do believe I 
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would — rather than have got him turned 
out of house and home for my sake. But 
it was not in my power to stop that. 
Whether I had married him or not, that 
would have happened allthe same. He and 
his father spoke such bitter words to one 
another ; and no wonder, so far as Anthony 
was concerned; why, you would scarce 


believe it! but that wicked old man, your 
great-grandfather —think of that, Nelly, 


and I alive to tell it! —if he had not had a 
wife already, would have married me him- 
self!” 

The young girl shuddered, as well she 
might. These reminiscences of vicious 
passion, told by the lips of age concerning 
one far older, and whom Death had so long 
—. seemed to have a smack of the char- 
nel. 

But the narrator herself had no such 
oe ‘**T only saw madam once after that 

readful quarrel,” she went on. ‘* Your 

andfather and I were married then, and 
orbidden the house; but his mother wrote 
us word to meet her on a certain day in 
Redmoor Fir Grove, when Russell Black- 
burn was at York races. She looked white 
and thin as a ghost; and indeed she died 
within six months of that date; and if ever 
a broken heart was the cause of death, it 
was so with her. I thought she would 
never have unclosed her arms from An- 
thony’s neck, they clung to him so at part- 
ing: he was her favourite son, as well as 
her eldest born, and she must have felt it 
was for the last time. I did not know then, 
as | know now, Nelly what a bitter cup that 
was to drain; but I pitied her from the bot- 
tom of my heart. esides, she had not a 
word of blame for me, nor even of warning ; 
she had been such a good wife herself, that 
perhaps she had no idea of what some wives 
are; but she bade her son be true to me, 
even when the days should come, as they 
have long come, though I little thought of 
them at the time, when all the beauty that 
then gladdened him so in my face and form 
should have faded and gone.” 

‘*She must have been a good woman,” 
sighed Ellen sympathetically. 

‘* Yes, wench —too good for this world. 
Another one in her place, not so good, 
might have done better. She did not make 
the most of herself even in appearance, as 
I have told her, in this very chamber, many 
a time. —Hark! there’s the first dinner- 
bell. The last time I heard it, and saw 
Anthony go down without me to take his 
ae at table, I little thought it would be 

fty years before I got my own. Well, 
better late than never; the tide has turned 
at last though it is not at full yet; nor will 
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be till my Willy has his rights. See, here 
is the girl coming to dress me; just as I 
used to come to madam, directly that bell 


rang.” 

Elien artook of none of this triumph 
and exhilaration. She tried to be glad, for 
her grandfather’s sake, that their prospects 
had been so marvellously changed for the 
better; but in her heart she was sorely 
grieved. If the thing could have been 
postponed till three months later, when she 
would have been John Denton’s wife, then 
she might have welcomed the stroke of 

ood fortune like the rest, although it would 
ave always been in an inferior degree ; for 
she did not care for wealth for its own sake, 
and of the advantages it bestows she had 
had no experience. At present she only 
knew that the acquisition of it had dis- 
elled her brightest dream. Her grand- 
ather had sternly commanded her to break 
off all relations with John Denton; such 
an engagement, he contended, to which 
even under other circumstances, he had 
always refused his consent, had now become 
utterly incompatible with her position, and 
was to be no longer entertained. 

Not even her strong sense of gratitude 
and filial respect towards her grandfather 
could induce a to send such tidings to the 
young engineer; but she had written him 
word that for the present his visits, and 
even his correspondence with her, must 
cease. The pair were doomed to test the 
strength of that constancy of which each had 
boasted ; and though she feared no danger 
from the separation, she deeply felt the 

ain of it. The fact was, now that the 
arren hope to which Anthony Blackburn 
had clung for near half a. century of toil 
had at last begun to bear, he was greedy 
for the full fruition of it. He wanted to he 
all his ancestors, the squires of Blackburn 
Manor, had been before him, and by the 
help of Ellen, to whom he was sincerely 
and devotedly attached, even something 
more. He was in secret much more solici- 
tous to secure the good opinion of his new 
neighbours than he pretended to be, and 
we have seen that he was content, for the 
sake of it, even to forego some taste of the 
pleasures of revenge. He well knew that 
the attempt to recover his old position in 
the neighbourhood would be a difficult one ; 
that his own manners, address, and even 
language were not what they had been be- 
fore he lost it; and that his wife would be 
totally unable to adapt herself to her altered 
fortunes. In the background, too, was a 
third member of the family, to whom we 
have not as yet been introduced, but who 
could not be kept away from Blackburn 























Manor for ever, and who was likely to prove’ 


a still more formidable obstacle to his 
views. 

Indeed, without Ellen’s aid, the case was 
well nigh hopeless, and therefore it was that 
he threw in the scale against her love for 
Denton the full weight of his authority, and 
piled upon it all the considerations of grati- 
tude and loyalty he could call to his aid. 
Without her, how could an old man (how- 
ever pitiable for his misfortunes), and an 
old woman, whose audacity in wedding 
above her station had, in their opinion, de- 
served all the misery it had earned, recom- 
mend themselves to the proud and well- 
born folk, with whom he hoped once more 
to mix — even putting out of consideration 
that more serious hindrance to his efforts 
which for the present he might contrive to 
keep out of sight? But, on the other hand, 
with his beautiful grand-daughter to help 
him, how altered was the case! A coun- 
try-house that was the casket of such a 
jewel as Ellen Blackburn could not fail to 
be attractive. She has good blood in her 
veins, and looked and moved like a princess. 
She would be rich, for he would make her 
so. With whom, then, among untitled folk 
at least, might she not form an alliance? 
and that once cemented, her husband’s kin 
would stand shoulder to shoulder with her 
own, and help them to keep their place. 
Thoughts of this kind had begun to fill the 
old man’s brain from the moment that he 
had received the news of his nephew’s 
death, and had even taken definite and 
material shape with respect to his young 
neighbour, Herbert Stanhope. But at all 
events he had quite made up his mind that 
the proposals, of John Denton should be 
rejected ; for let the young engjneer’s future 
prosperity be what it might in his own line, 
it could never be of the sort to further the 
family popularity. Perhaps in one who had 
himself sacrificed so much to mere senti- 
ment, this resolve may seem harsh and un- 
natural; but it is easier to give way to the 
softer emotions at eighteen than at sixty- 
eight, and easier at all times to disregard 
the sentiment of other people than one’s own. 

Thus it was that Ellen Blackburn found 
small pleasure in the sudden prosperity of 
her kindred, and sighed in her well-fur- 
nished chamber at the Manor for that little 
room in the cottage. through whose latticed 
window she had so often watched for her 
lover across the moor, and smoothed the 
tresses, innocent of flower or gem, to 
welcome him. Still, she was not uncon- 


scious of the delights of her new position, 
nor so plunged in grief (since she had 
hope to mitigate it), as not in some measure 
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to appreciate them. The view from her 
ye apartment (even without that be- 
oved figure in the foreground) was not 
indeed to be compared with that to which 
she had so long been accustomed; but it 
had a beauty and home quiet of its own 
which pleased her much. Beyond the ter- 
race and the carriage sweep, and separated 
from the latter only by a deep-sunk fence, 
lay a small but undulating and well-wooded 
ark, with here and there a herd of deer. 
Jpon one side was the village, with its ivied 
ehurch-tower, from which joy-bells were 
still pealing dreamily; and on the other, 
field after field of richest pasture-land, with 
luxuriant hedges (so different from the 
stone walls about Slogan), that seemed to 
grow so near to one another in the blue dis- 
tance that they enclosed no space at all. 

Her bedroom opened upon a still more 
charming boudoir, from whose windows, if 
the prospect was more restricted, it was 
not less fair. Immediately beneath’ them 
lay the well-kept garden, a chess-board of 
flowering squares of various hue. A quaint 
old arbour, built of fir-cones, and orna- 
mented with painted glass, opened on what 
had once been the bowling-green, but was 
now in course of alteration into a croquet- 
ground —a change which she rightly 
guessed had been made by young Richard 
for the sake of his betrothed. Beneath the 
shade of those spreading cedars, and on the 
levelled turf, he had doubtless stood with 
her, and showed how all things were to be, 
under her coming reign. They had paced 
together the winding walks of the shrub- 
bery beyond, and climbed yonder little hill 
with its gay pavilion, from which all the 
fields and farms which owned him for their 
master were to be seen. The boudoir itself 
had been recently fitted up, and for whom 
but for this poor girl, of whose very name 
she was ignorant, but whose fate — divorced 
for ever from him she loved — touched her 
eyes with sympathetic tears. How it would 
vex this poor creature, when she came to 
hear it, that the new Squire had forbidden 
his people to breathe young Richard’s 
name! That had been a bitter speech of 
her grandfather's, and painful to listen to; 
and although she did not doubt that his 
affection for her was genuine, though he 
shewed it in such mistaken fashion, it 
was plain wealth had already made him 
hard and stern; and might not his nature 
keep that mould for the future? She could 
refuse to be false to her love, but she could 
never act in defiance of the old man’s ex- 
press command. 

It did not need, then, the cold hand of 
death to keep asunder John Denton and 
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herself. But against such thoughts as 
these she had a simple charm, that for the 
present at least proved efficacious. She 
drew from her bosom John’s last letter, 
written on receipt of her harsh tidings, and 
which bade her be of good cheer, and to 
wait in hope. There was not a syllable of 
anger in it against her grandfather, who he 
frankly owned had at no time encouraged 
his addresses. It breathed nothing but 
love and trust in her; and as she read it 
softly to herself, the words seemed like a 
song, to which the summer breeze that 
came in at the open window, laden with 
evening odours, was the fit accompaniment ; 
and her whole soul was lapped in comfort, 
and grew calm. Her toilet suffered from 
the use of this specific, for the second din- 
ner-bell sounded before she had time to 
assume her evening attire. Her appear- 
ance, however, as has been shewn, proved 
sufficiently attractive in the eyes of the 
only guest, Mr. Mowbray Moffat; while 
the lack of splendour in her attire was fully 
compensated for by that of Mrs. Black- 
burn, who, having had her pick of the 
family jewel-box, had not confined herself 
to mere satin and pearls. 

After dinner, while the elder lady made 
an elaborate tour of the drawing room, and 
approximately priced the furniture, the 
younger sat herself down at the piano, and 

layed a few sacred airs, such as she had 
een used to evoke from the harmonium in 
the little church, of which she had been or- 
ganist, under Slogan; and presently, as 
we have seen, this attracted the notice of 
the gentlemen, and brought them in from 
the dining-room. Wrapt in the melody, 
she did not notice their arrival, but con- 
tinued to play on, her pensive features 
with a chastened glow upon them, and her 
eyes full of devotional fire. Even Mr. 
Moffat, a man not given to enthusiasm of 
any sort, was struck with her rare and 
ethereal beauty, and stopped in the door- 





way like one spell-bound. 
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‘**She is a thorough Blackburn, is she 
not?” whispered Anthony admiringly ; 
** as handsome as the dead lady we have 
just been speaking of, and with a look be- 
sides such as the angels wear. I have 
sometimes feared that she would be taken 
from me because of that.” 

** Does she inherit any delicacy of con- 
stitution?” inquired the prosaic lawyer. 
** Both her parents died very young, sir, 
did they not?” 

‘* Yes, but they were a hearty couple. 
The mother, a pretty girl enough, but not 
like this one, died in giving her birth. Her 
father, as strong a man as myself, came to 
an untimely end.” 

** Yes, poor lad. He fell down some 
precipice in Wales, as you wrote to tell 
me: that mountaineering” [he had been 
killed on Slogan by a_ powder-blast] 
‘* which is so much the fashion now-a-days 
has been the death of many a fine young 
fellow. But though you have not men- 
tioned him for years — your letters were so 
brief — this sweet young lady here is 
surely not your only hope — your eldest 
son is still alive, I trust?” 

This was the question which the lawyer 
had had in his mind from the first, but had 
not hitherto ventured .to put, since it was 
evident that his new client had reasons 
for his strange reticence on so important a 
matter. Mr. Moffat put it now with such 
directness, that an answer could scarcely 
be avoided, but kept his eyes averted from 
his host, and fixed on the young girl at the 
piano, otherwise he would have seen old 
Anthony’s ruddy colour change to deadliest 
white, as he replied stiffly: ‘* My son Wil- 
liam is alive, or I should not have failed to 
let you knows sir. At present, however, I 
do not expect him home. He is abroad — 
There at last she sees us! —I am afraid we 
startled you a little, Nelly. But pray, 
play on; Mr. Moffat dotes on music as 
much as I do.” 





Straw Hovses.—An English inventor has | 
built some houses on a novel principle at New 
Hampton. The houses, says the Scientifie 
American, are of a cheap order, designed for 
labourers. He compresses straw into slabs, 


soaks them in a solution of flint to render them 
fireproof, coats the two sides with a kind of ce- 
ment or concrete; and of these slabs the cottages 





are built. By ingenious contrivances, the quan- 
tity of joiners’ work is much reduced, and the 


chimney is so constructed as to secure warmth 
with the smallest consumption of fuel, and at 
the same time to heat a drying-closet. The cost 
of a single cottage of this description, combin- 
ing ‘‘ all the requirements of health, decency, 
and comfort,’’ is £85. The Commissioners on 
the Employment of Children, Young Persons, 
and Women in Agriculture report favorably of 
these cottages. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MADAME DE MONTESPAN ET LOUIS XIV.* 


M. CLEMENT contributes to the secret 
history of Louis XIV., a chapter that is 
well worth reading. That monarch habitu- 
ally denied that he suffered his amours to 
mix themselves up with his policy. He even 
formally requested those of his courtiers 
whom he selected as his familiars to warn 
him frankly if they saw his caprices clash 
with the interests of his kingdom; and, 
whatever, his faults, the great King could 
bear on occasion to hear the truth from 
those whom he respected. His pride, too, 
came in aid of his sense of duty, and we 
can well believe that a woman’s counsel, 
openly tendered, would have been at least 
as frankly rejected. But there cannot be a 
question that, directly or indirectly, his 
mistresses counted for much in the events 
of his reign. Any interference in matters 
of state would have been the last idea of the 
timid La Valliére. Madmoiselle de Fon- 
tanges, ‘‘ béte et sans esprit,” had as little 
ambition of that kind as she had of intellect. 
Madame de Loudres, Madame de Soubise, 
and the rest were but so many passing fan- 
cies. Bnt it is certain that Madame de 
Maintenon’s advice in no small degree 
swayed his conduct in his later days, when 
the tide of fortune was running against him ; 
and that it was very much owing to her that 
the spirit which had been so overbearing in 
prosperity showed itself so vacillating in ad- 
versity. And in the heyday of her prosper- 
ity Madame de Montespan, if she did not 
direct the policy of the kingdom, had much 
to do with administering its patronage. She 
literally forced from the King the brevet that 
made her Sybarite brother Vivonne Mar- 
shal of France, and her entreaties obtained 
for him the command of the discreditable 
expedition to Messina. Moreover, when 
the drain on the Treasury, and the taxes on 
the ingenuity of Colbert, became excessive, 
the war was often starved to feed the ex- 
travagances of his favourite. ‘Thus the bi- 
ography of Madame de Montespan becomes 
part of the history of France. But the story 
of her life and times has a still greater his- 
torical importance as commencing the pro- 
logue of the bloody drama of the Revolution. 
Louis XIV. was hard at*work, all his reign, 
sowing the harvest that Louis XVI. was 
destined to reap. Almost omnipotent in 
his early years, he chose deliberately to 
abuse his enormous influence, and, by sys- 
tematically outraging every social propriety, 
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made morality and patriotism republican. 
For many previous generations neither Va- 
lois nor Bourbons had been saints; but it 
was reserved for Louis XIV. to defy de- 
cency, even as regulated by the elastic code 
of Court tradition. Insofar he seems to 
have been innocent, that he held in all hon- 
est simplicity the convenient doctrine that 
the King could do no wrong, and that maj- 
esty is a fountain of honour whose waters, 
by a first law of nature, must be always 
ure. Legitimatizing his daughter by Madlle. 
a Valliére, he expresses himself thus : — 


Les bienfaits que les rois exercent dans leurs 
Etats étant la marque extérieure du mérite de 
ceux qui les recoivent, et le plus glorieux éloge 
des sujets qui en sont honorés, nous avons cru 
ne pouvoir mieux exprimer dans le public 1’es- 
time toute particuliére que nous faisons de la 
personne de notre chére et bien-aimée et trés- 
féale Louise Francoise de la Valliére, qu’en lui 
confiant les plus hauts titres d’honneur qu’une 
affection trés-singuliére, excitée dans notre coeur 
par une intinité de rares perfections, nous a in- 
spirée dupuis quelques années en sa faveur. 


Nor was he singular in holding this faith. 
Prudery made terms with what in a purer 
state of things would have been held to be a 
violation of all decorum, and in high places 
vice and virtue everywhere kissed each other 
amicably. Julie de Rambouillet, Madame 
de Montausier, prude par excellence, con- 
nived at the famous night of Compiégne, 
and, after the King’s liaison had become 
matter of notoriety, remained the intimate 
friend of the mistress. The Queen quietly 
retired to apartments on the second floor, 
while the favourite engrossed those on the 
first, visited the palace that was building at 
Clagny for Madame de Montespan, and 
paid her a visit of formal condolence when 
her son by the King was on a sick-bed. The 
whole story from first to last shows a society 
rotten to the core, and proves that a base- 
ness almost inconceivable to us had tainted 
every one, even those whom circumstances 
would seem to place high above all tempta- 
tion. Our faith in the possibility of honesty 
is so shaken that even when we hear Bour- 
daloue and Bousset denounce the morals of 
the Sovereign in no measured terms, when 
we read the frank letters of Colbert reprov- 
ing his extravagant follies, and when we find 
to our astonishment that the King listened 
and was not offended, we cannot help sus- 

ecting (unjustly perhaps) that they must 

ave sounded the ground before they ven- 
tured on it, and that the monarch considered 
his plain-spoken advisers as much an es- 
sential part of his State as the slave in the 
chariot at a Roman triumph. We have 
spoken of the behaviour of Madame de 
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Montausier. 
wife’s conduct grows into a public scandal, 
transports himself with passion, holds blas- 

hemously unloyal language which scandal- 
ized beyond measure that abjectly loyal so- 
ciety, and dramatically insists on wearing 
mourning, and celebrating the obsequies of 
his departed wife. Here at least, we say, 
is an honouarble man. But if even his con- 
duct sprang from anything but a stung 
by the success of a rival who had robbed 
him of one of the most brilliant women in 
France, at least he thought better of his folly, 
and repented it at leisure. In his later life we 
find this outraged husband sitting down to 
cards at Versailles with the natural daugh- 
ters of his wife, kissing their hands in the 
ceremonious fashion of the Court, while 
laughing aside to his friends, he shows his 
sense of the humour of the situation, and 
his consciousness of his own dishonour. ‘The 
King himself, indignant at the husband’s 
show of indignation at the loss of his wife, 
sets his arbitrary power in motion to mark 
his disapprobation of it. When the Mar- 


quis stays raging in Paris, on the pretence 
of a lawsuit he has in the Courts there, the 
King sends instructions to his Minister to 
have the process summarily disposed of, and 
hints at the Bastile in the event of the Mar- 
quis lingering on. 


He superintends in per- 
son the dawing of the contract of separation 
between husband and wife. When the 
Marquis’s regiment, which is in quarters at 
Perpigan, comes to blows with the citizens, 
Louvois sends orders to the Governor to ar- 
range that the local Courts shall put the 
Marquis in the wrong, and have this modern 
Uriah the Hittite banished the country, 
which was accordingly done. And later, 
when exile has brought him to a better 
mind, it is only by slow degrees that he is 
suffered to fix his residence in Paris, or 
bring his son to be educated there. Then 
we have the proud house of Condé making 
it the object of their ambition to marry their 
son to the daughter of La Montespan. We 
see the highest nobility humbling themselves 
for her friendship. We see her when re- 
tired from Court favour—about as much 
of a sincere penitent as Satan on his sick- 
bed — corresponding closely with the excel- 
lent Huet, Bishop of Avranches, and living 
in the most unreserved intimacy with that 
paragon of virtue, her sister the Abbess of 
Fontevrault, How sincere the repentance 
was, we learn from the piquant account of 
the interview at which she and her sister; 
Madame de Thianges, the proudest woman 
in France, baited a trap for the impressible 
monarch with their neice and daughter, the 
lovely Duchess de Nevers. 


M. de Montespan, when his | 
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Yet, after all, the general result of M. 
Clément’s book is decidedly more favor- 
able to Madame de Montespan -than is the 
‘ordinary conception people have formed 
(of her character, while that of the King 
suffers proportionately. We see Louis, 
| while with his grand manner he is giving 
|the tone to the first society in Europe, 
| habitually sink the gentleman in the despot. 
We see him set his spies to dog his rivals, 
ostentatiously insult the wife he has vowed 
to honour, and cruclly drag the woman he 
professes to love, ina springless carriage 
over jolting roads, in the train of his 
|armies. Madame de Montespan never was 
'an engaging woman, and cannot be made 
attractive to us. It was passion more than 
love that she inspired in the King. Those 
of her children who did not hate her seem 
to have cared for her as a matter of duty, 
and the ties that bound the rest of the 
world to her were those of interest rather 
than affection. Yet M. Clément has 
brought the better side of her nature into a 
brighter relief than we have ever seen it in 
before. The materials left to illustrate her 
life can be but scanty at best. Voltaire 
tells us that both she and Madame de 
Maintenon had pledged themselves to write 
their memoirs. How far she ever redeemed 
the pledge we do not know. Her legiti- 
mate son, the Duke d’Autain, had a certain 
cross-grained sense of honour, and felt an 
eccentric shame in his mother’s anamalous 
position, although he was only too eager to 
rofit by it. This shame got the upper 
and at her death, when she could be no 
longer useful to bim, and he destroyed all 
the papers bearing on her career that he 
pond lay his hands on. Thus the bulk of 
the letters addressed to her, as well as 
many of those she wrote, must have per- 
ished; but in his book M. Clément pro- 
duces for the first time a good many that 
have been rescued, and a good many more 
that have hitherto been but little known. 
As we have said, their contents are, on the 
whole, to her credit. Whether she origi- 
nally sought the King, or the King pressed 
his notice:on her, still, in her position, and 
in the atmosphere of that Court, virtue 
would have been little less than heroism. 
She had just the style and the looks that 
fascinated Louis; she had the proverbial 
esprit of the Rochechouarts, and all the 
brilliant superficial gifts that almost forced 
her to enter in the race for the Royal fa- 
vour, in a society where virtue and loyalty 
were held to be incompatible with each 
other. She was selfish, when, so far as we 
can judge, no one was otherwise ; but when 
it did not conflict with her personal inter- 
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est, she was always ready to do anyone a 
kindness. Her religion was very likely 
superstition, but it would be unjust to call it 
hypocrisy. It seems habitually to have in- 
fluenced her conduct, except with regard 
to the one great sin that made her career. 
With that exception, she was not inconsist- 
ent, and we may take as a fair epitome of 
her easy creed the remark she made to the 
Duchess d’Uzés, whom she surprised with 
some unlooked-for scruples — ‘‘ Faut-il, 
parce que je fais un mal, faire tous les 
autres?” Before her rise —or fall — she 
was formally regular in her devotions; 
when she sinned most, she prayed most; 
and, when she had lost all hope of retain- 
ing the Royal favour, she set herself perse- 
veringly to the task of ‘‘ making her soul,” 
only threatening a relapse under some such 
strong temptation as that of giving a niece 
to the King. If she was lavish to herself, 
she was profuse to otliers; her friends had 
no reason to complain of her neglecting 
their interests; and, although it is easy to 
say that money lightly come by may be 
lightly parted with, yet, allowing all that, 
few in her position have been so munifi- 
cently charitable. It has been much the 


fashion, not only to undervalue her abili- 
ties, but even to brand her as grossly illit- 


erate. As M. Clément remarks, Voltaire 
had formed a very different estimate of 
her. He pronounced that she wrote ‘‘ avec 
une légéreté et une grace particuliéres.” 
M. Clément declines to go so far as this on 
the strength of the letters which he pub- 
lishes, but he claims for her at least fair 
rank as a writer, even among the contem- 
poraries of Madame de Sévigné. Reading 
the correspondence, and looking especiall 

at her constant interchange of letters wit 

the learned Bishop of Avranches, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the story should ever 
have passed current that those which she 
wrote to the King were really by Madame 
Scarron. If not actually brilliant or witty, 
her letters are almost invariably light and 
even sparkling. Perhaps among the most 
amusing and characteristic of the docu- 
ments given in the appendix are the notes 
addressed to her by the little Duke de 
Maine, when under the charge of Madame 
de Maintenon. It is almost impossible to 
oo a child so formally precocious as to 
ave written them, and yet their ideas and 
turns are often so infantine that you can- 
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not fancy them written by his preceptress. 
One contains a most earnest entreaty for a 
watch like his mother’s. Another con- 
cludes, ‘‘J’ai encore une priére 4 vous 
faire, qui est qu’on ne me mette plus de 
jupes; jen marche mieux, et je vous la 
demande, ma belle madame.” He com- 
plains of the baths at Baréges being heated 
till they make him cry; of Madame de 
Maintenon’s waiting-woman refusing to let 
him have her mistress’s clothes that he 
might dress himself up as a girl. But 
when, in the same letter, he talks of tartu- 
ferie, one asks if Moliére’s plays had be- 
come household words in the nursery, or if 
it is not rather the hand of Maintenon. 

On the dark suspicions that rest on the 
eharacter of Madame de Montespan, M. 
Clément does not pretend to throw much 
new light. The Princess Palatine, in her 
Memoirs, perpetuates the scandal that La 
Montespan, ce diable incarné, had poisoned 
her rival, La Fontanges, in a cup of milk. 
In the poison panic in Paris her reputation 
did not escape, and the daughter of the in- 
famous La Voisin swore to her having had 
frequent interviews with her mother; and 
it seems clear that La Montespan had at 
least purchased love-powders to be admin- 
istered to the King. It is certain that the 
inflexible La Reynie wished to have both 
her and her sister-in-law placed at the bar, 
and that they were only saved from this 
disgrace by the interference of Colbert. 
For the rest, although it is impossible to 
establish her innocence, it would be hard, 
on the evidence we have, to pronounce her 
guilty of a charge that was never proved, 
and which would have been so naturally 
suggested by the jealousy of her rivals. 
M. Clément, we think, has done justice to 
one of those characters whom history is apt, 
not unnaturally, to treat unfairly, and 
whom the undiscriminating contempt and 
dislike of posterity condemn to do perpet- 
ual penance for the false position Fa oc- 
cupied in life. He treads discreetly on 
delicate ground; manages to handle pitch 
without being defiled, instead of, like Mich- 
elet, rather revelling in the contact; writes 
Court scandal without compromising the 
dignity of history ; and treats with the tact 
of a Frenchman, and something of the 
verve of a Grammont, subjects where most 
Englishmen would be puzzled between 





coarseness and reticence. 
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From The Saturday Review. 


GERMAN CATHOLICISM AND THE COUN- 
cIL. 


I. 


From the beginning of the seventeenth 
to the middle of the eighteenth century 
France was at the head of the theological 
science of Catholic Europe. No other 
nation had such names to show as Fleury, 
Tillemont, Bossuet. ‘‘the last of the 
Fathers,” Petavius, and the great Port- 
Royalist divines. But the gradual decay, 
which began with the persecution of Jan- 
senism, reached its crisis in the storms of 
the Revolution and the fall of the Sorbonne, 
which for six centuries had been the pride 
and glory of the Gallican Church. Since 
then France has had, and still possesses, 
many distinguished theological writers ; and 
she stands in this respect far above Italy, 
which has had very few, and those few un- 
der the cold shade of Roman censure, and 
still further above Spain, which has had 
none. But her old glory hias departed, and 


it is to Germany that men have had to look, 
for the last generation or two, for the ablest 
and most influential works, whether in Pro- 
testant or Catholic theology. The historical 
and scientific genius of the nation has con- 
spired with its peculiar circumstances to 


bring about this result. Elsewhere the line 
of demarcation is broadly drawn, and the 
antipathies of rival Churches are accentu- 
ated by national jealousies, while their con- 
flicting jurisdictions are to a great extent 
defined by national boundaries. In Ger- 
many the two religions stand everywhere 
face to face. Catholic and Protestant stu- 
dents and professors meet in the same 
University, and the teaching of the lecture- 
room and press is carried on, not under the 
withering shadow of an Index Expurgato- 
rius, but in the full blaze of public criti- 
cism ; and,we may add, not in a dead, but in 
a national and living, tongue. And while this 
habitual contact and collision has purified 
and quickened both the rival theologies, 
putting out of court alike the pious imbecil- 
ities of Exeter Hall and of the Roman 
Seminary, it has naturally impressed on the 
leaders of Catholic thought the conviction, 
publicly expressed not long ago by the chief 
among them, that ‘‘ the mission of German 
theology is to reconcile the divided confes- 
sions in a higher unity.” It becomes, 
therefore, an important inquiry how the 
prospects of the coming CEcumenical Coun- 
cil are regarded in Germany, and the more 
so as the interest it excites is by no means 
confined to the twenty-five million German 
Catholics, for, in that country of divided 
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faiths, what seriously affects either com- 
munion is felt to‘have a national significance. 
Religious, and especially Catholic, questions 
are discussed in the Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
leading German newspaper, not with the 
lofty unconcern or minute ignorance of 
‘*Our Own Correspondent” in the Times, 
but with gravity, learning, and a profound 
appreciation of their real bearings. And, 
generally speaking, articles on Catholic 
questions are written by Roman Catholics. 
Whether this is the case with the remarkable 
series of papers on ‘* The Council and the 
Civilt,” which appeared last month in that 
journal, and to which we propose to call the 
attention of our readers, we are not able to 
say. But, whatever be their authorship, 
there cannot be two opinions of their value. 
And we conceive that we shall be doing a 
service to our readers, few of whom com- 
paratively are likely to fall in with the 
originals, in giving some account of the 
present crisis of Catholicism as it presents 
itself to the mind of religious thinkers in 
Germany. 

The series opens with an extract from the 
Civilta Cattolica of February 6, which 
forms the text of the whole disquisition, 
and is itself of such momentous import that 
we shall give it with very slight abridgment 
here, merely premising that the Civilta is 
not only the accredited organ of the Roman 
Jesuits, but was some years ago constituted 
by a Papal Brief, wholly without precedent, 
the official organ of the Holy See itself, so 
that it has something at least of the flavour 
of infallibility about its utterances. And 
it speaks, accordingly, in a tone of lofty 
dogmatism more resembling the language 
of a Bull than of a newspaper. No surer 
or more authentic testimony could be desired 
of what are the views and designs of the 
Curia as to-the Council of December next. 
And thus the oracle proclaims them. After 
observing that ‘‘the Liberal Catholics,” 
whom it abhors, are afraid of the Council 
promulgating the doctrines of the Syllabus 
and of Papal infallibility, though they still 
entertain hopes of such a fatal blunder 
being avoided, the journal proceeds to state 
that ‘‘the true Catholics” —that is, the 
Jesuits and the Gesuitanti, or Romanizers, 
as they are called in Germany — ‘‘ hope, on 
the contrary, that the Council will promul- 
gate affirmatively the doctrines the denial 
of which is condemned in the Syllabus, and 
that they will receive with delight the pro- 
clamation of Papal infallibility. The Pope 
will naturally shrink from taking the initia- 
tive in this matter himself, but it is to be 
hoped that, by a unanimous inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, the assembled fathers will 
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proclaim it by acclamation” —in other 
words, that it will be carried by a coup 
@état; ‘‘and it is further to be hoped that 
the Council will raise the Assumption of the 
Virgin into a dogma. Catholics expect,” 
itis added, ‘‘that the Council will be a 
very short one, like the Council of Chalce- 
don” —which lasted only three weeks — 
‘*and that the Bishops will be so unanimous 
in all important questions that the minority 
will not be able to offer any serious opposi- 
tion.” That is to say, they hope that the 
faith and discipline of eighteen centuries 
will be quietly revolutionized in three weeks 
— it might as well be three days —by an 
assemblage convened to register obediently 
the decrees of the junta of Roman Jesifits 
who virtually manage the machine of Papal 
infallibility. The allusion to the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost reminds one irresistibly 
of what Ranke relates of the French bishops 
at Trent, who openly ‘‘jested at the Holy 
Ghost arriving in a mail-bag ; ” and the cool 
proposal for swamping the recalcitrant 
minority is ominous when we recollect that 
many points of the Papal programme were 
frustrated at Trent by the opposition of a 
very small minority —some by the resist- 
ance of two bishops, or even one orly. But 
our immediate business is with the view 
taken of this contemplated ecclesiastical 
revolution in Germany. And it may be 
well here to recall briefly the present state 
of parties in the German Catholic Church. 
With the oo of the Jesuits, a cen- 
tury ago, all traces of the Ultramontane 
system rapidly died out of the Seminaries 
and theological text-books ; and the clergy, 
both regular and secular, betook themselves 
to the system of the Council of Constance, 
or what has since been called Gallicanism, 
in its doctrinal, of course not its political, 
sense. This tendency was promoted by the 
revival of historical study, of which Germany 
became the home, and at the beginning of 
the present century there was not left a 
single German theologian of any mark who 
did not see the hollowness of the Roman 
theory. But with the ill-omened restoration 
of the Jesuit Order there came a certain 
change in Germany, as in France, though 
far less than in the latter country. From 
some States, both Catholic and Protestant 
—as, for instance, Bavaria —the Jesuits 
are excluded by law, and their footing is 
everywhere a precarious one, besides the 
fact of the essential antagonism of their 
whole intellectual and moral system to the 
deepest instincts of the Teutonic race. They 
have, however, during the last twenty years 
attained a certain influence, and some of 
the younger German Bishops, who have 
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been trained in their colleges, are strenuous 
ae cee of Ultramontanism. The 
itterness of feeling between the two parties 
is far greater than that between Catholics 
and Protestants, and is embittered by the 
constant meddling of the Roman Court, 
which has an active centre of espionage in 
the Nunciature of Munich. Hence the 
public snubbing administered five years ago 
to all the most distinguished theologians of 
Germany assembled at the Munich Con- 
gress. Hence, too, the intrigue which has 
been carried on for the last twelve months 
against the Bishop of Rottenberg — an op- 
ponent of the Jesuit clique — by Dr. Mart, 
the head of his theological college, whom 
he was at last obliged to deprive for insub- 
ordination; and who betook himself first 
to the Nuncio at Munich and then to Rome, 
where his secret accusations against his 
Bishop were received with open ears, and 
all attempt at defence was rudely repulsed, 
first by the officials, and finally by the Pope 
in person. It is sufficient to refer in pass- 
ing tothe virulent malignity with which the 
leading divine of Catholic Germany, Dr. 
Déllinger, has been pursued for years past 
by this party throughuut Europe. They 
know that he is the one living Roman 
Catholic theologian besides Dr. Newman 
who enjoys and deserves a European rep- 
utation, and they can never forgive the 
vast learning, the scrupulous candour, and 
the unimpeachable orthodoxy of a writer 
whose Christian moderation is a reproach to 
their policy, while his whole intellectual at- 
titude is a standing refutation of their pro- 
fessed belief. And now to return to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung and the Civilta. 
he proclamation of Papal infallibility 
may seem at first sight a matter of little mo- 
ment, as a considerable school in the Church 
has for the last three centuries maintained 
it, and to a superficial view it may appear 
immaterial where the seat of infallibility is 
placed if it is recognized as residing any- 
where. Buta very little consideration will 
show how erroneous such an idea would be. 
The infallibility of the Church has never 
been defined at all, still less the proper or- 
gan of its utterance. But it has been the 
traditional belief that a bona fide GEcumen- 
ical Council, received by the whole of 
Christendom, was the ultimate authority in 
all controversies of faith, and on this prin- 
ciple the creeds and other dogmatic state- 
ments of the seven General Councils before 
the separation of East and West have been 
accepted. The notion of the Pope being 
infallible is coeval with the Reformation. 
And when it is looked on in all its historical, 
social, and political, as well as its directly 
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religious, bearings, it will be seen at once 
that to fix it as an article of faith would be 
‘* to affirm a new principle of immeasurable 
moment both in its retrospective and pro- 
spective aspects, a —- compassing the 
whole life of man and of society, for there 
could no longer be any question of the Pope 
going beyond his proper shere. _Infallibility 
must define its own limits.” The old rule 
of St. Vincent, quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, would be obsolete, and 
the testimony of Fathers and of history 
would be reduced to so much waste paper. 
Any Pope, learned or ignorant, could im- 
pose any article of belief he pleased on the 
faithful, and on any subject — for all sub- 
jects, except mathematics, may be said to 
have some sort of relation to religion — and 
** whosoever should reject the last new dog- 
ma coined in the Vatican mint would incur 
excommunication in this world, and eternal 
perdition in the next.” All Councils would 
for the future, be superfluous. The Bishops 
might from time to time be summoned to 
Rome, as they have been summoned twice 
already by Pius IX., to swell the pomp of 
some grand pontifical function; but with 
doctrine they would have no further right 
to trouble themselves; ‘‘to presume to 
confirm the utterances flowing by Divine 
inspiration from the Papal lips would be to 
bring lanterns to aid the light of the noon- 
day sun.” To write definiens subscripsi, as 
at the old Councils, would be nothing short 
of blasphemy. Who shall dare to sanction, 
any more than to question, the accuracy of 
the teaching of the Holy Ghost? Once for 
all, at the three weeks’ Council of the Vati- 
ean, and for the last time, the Bishops will 
have used their powers to commit, with due 
solemnity, an act of perpetual suicide. 
** When we speak of the Church,” says the 
Jesuit Gretser, ‘* we mean the Pope.” Or, 
as Cajetan says, ‘‘ the Church is the slave of 
the Pope.” National Churches can have 
no mind or will but his, and the Clerico- 
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Italian way of looking at things is the only 
true one. ‘‘ The Italians, according to the 
Jesuit theory ” — we may just pause to ob- 
serve how consistently this view is carried 
out by the Ultramontane English converts 
— ‘‘are the chosen people of the new Cov- 
enant.” More than nine-tenths of the func- 
tionaries and members of Congregations 
who form the Roman Court, and shape the 
decisions which are to rule the faith and de- 
votion of the Catholic world, are Italians; 
and to be ‘‘ a good Catholic” is to conform 
one’s self in all respects — in despite of one’s 
French, or English, or German, nationality, 
which is a carnal hindrance —to Italian 
habits of speech and prayer and thought. 
Let no one say this is an exaggerated pic- 
ture, for the Civilté expressly insists that 
‘*it is not enough for men to know that the 
Pope is head of the Church. They must 
understand that their own faith and relig- 
ious life must flow out of the Pope, and that 
in him lies the bond which links Catholics 
to one another, and the power which 
strengthens them, that he is the dispenser of 
the gifts of the Spirit and of all the benefits 
of religion, the upholder of righteousness and 
the protector of the oppressed, and that is 
not enough.” St. Paul’s words, ‘‘in him 
we live, and mave, and have our being,” 
are applied to the Pope, and as Tacitus 
says, the only form of flattery remaining is 
openly to proclaim his divinity during life. 
In short it is simply Llamaism under the 
outward forms of Christianity. 

With one friendly suggestion to the zeal- 
ous conductors of the Civilta we must con- 
clude for the present, hoping to return to 
the subject shortly. It strikes us that they 
might most appropriately, stereotype the 
reform which they are labouring to effect 
by inducing the Council to accept one very 
simple alteration in the language of the 
Creeds. Let the word Papam be substitu- 
ted for the word Deum, and they will have 
expressed all that they can desire. 





The Witching Time of Night (Bumpus) is a 
collection of moralizings on various social topics, 
not without good sense and humor. Nearly 
twenty subjects are discussed, and we cannot 
give to the book as many lines. But we can 
find room for a good specimen of the author’s 
style. ‘Of all forms of lying, flattery is the 
most barefaced and impudent. Why not make 
it penal? Is it not of the nature of battery and 





assault? It has the effrontery to attack your 
understanding and hoodwink your common- 
sense. Is it not a kind of burglary, when it 
breaks in upon the privacy of your individuality 
and drags you off by the nose of your self-com- 
placency? Is it not a pickpocket, when it en- 
gages your vanity that it may slily insinuate its 
hand into the bosom of your generosity ?’’ 
Spectator 
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Tue idea of malice occupies the mind 
long before the word, in all its terrors, is 
familiar. ‘* You did it on purpose,” whines 
the fretfulchild under loss or vexation, ex- 
periencing at once an added bitterness, and 
a sense of dignity, in being the object of 
malignant design; and henéeforth he real- 
izes himself more distinctly as a citizen of 
the world, a sharer in its trials, already an 
object of spite, one that will in due time 
have enemies, who, if he fails, will be the 
cause of his failure. There are few people 
who, when things go wrong with them, do 
not attribute more than is probable to ac- 
tive ill-will on the part of others. Malice 
is no doubt a power in the world. To work 
towards a neighbour’s downfall, for the dis- 
interested satisfaction of seeing him fall, is 
the occupation of some persons; but such a 
solution of ordinary difficulties amongst or- 
dinary people is seldom necessary in civil- 
ized society. Persons guilty of the tragic 
forins of malice are the highest or the lowest 
among men; on the one hand, kings and 
conquerors, statesmen pitted against one 
another at a crisis, heads of factions who 
must crush one another with a plot, on the 
other hand, the clown pulling up his par- 
son’s tulips or firing his neighbour's stack- 
yard, the operative scarring the pretty jilt’s 
face with vitriol, or blowing up the non- 
unionist’s house and household. People’s 
attention must be fixed long on a single 
object, their passions concentrated, their 
thoughts restrictéd to a narrow circle, for 
malice to achieve its triumphs, just as venom 
intensifies itself in dark holes and obscure 
corners, among ruins, and waste places of 
the earth. 1n the freer currents of social 
life, where there is a wide choice of interests 
and associates, where circumstances com- 
bine against the unwholsome fascination of 
antipathies, human nature is spared these 
temptations. Nor has it the needful 
strength and courage. Malice of the broad 
typical quality does not consist in mere ma- 
lignity ; there must be active mischief, a 
more than willingness to lend a helping 
hand. Like ‘Thersites, ‘‘it will learn to 
conjure and raise devils, but it will see 
some issue of its spiteful execrations.” 
And the opportunity to do mischief, vig- 
ilantly watched for, generally persents it- 
self; but this watchfulness men are de- 
terred from, if by no higher motive, by 
superstition, which reminds them that it is 
safest not to give the reins to ill-judging. 
Vindictive persons, says Bacon, live the 
life of witches, who, as they are mischiev- 


ous, so end they unfortunate. 
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see that it is so. There is the feeling 
that ill-wishes recoil, that our own good 
things are imperilled If we seriously set 
about diminishing our neighbour's stoek ; 
hence people are amiable in proportion to 
the interest they have in things remaining 
smooth and comfortable. Malice does not 
pay to common people; it is only mag- 
nificos and such great folks who find it the 
one lasting pleasure of life. 

But sociéty finds a substitute for malice 
—a domestic, creditable, neighbourly form 
of the great vice—in spite. We scruple 
to call anybody malicious, except in history 
or the newspapers, but with spite we are 
on more familiar terms. We sec traces of 
it on the faces of some of our acquaintances, 
in the speech of others, in the actions of 
some few; nay, we may even detect some 
grains (when sorely tried) in ourselves, if 
we are curious in ourinvestigations. Spite 
does not care to ruin anybody ; only it is apt 
to reverse the apostolic precept, and most 
especially makes no hand at rejoicing with 
those that rejoice. It draws unfiattered 
portraits ; it picks holes; it finds seil-com- 
pensation in the misfortune of others. For 
here, again, it does not do to define spite 
as mere ill-wishing, even in its most trifling 
and restricted form, unless action comes in. 
Narrow sympathies are perpetually im- 
mersed in barren discontent with what in- 
terferes with one’s own convenience — dis- 
content which issues in positive gratification 
where another's pain brings relief to self. 
There are many worthy people, devoted to 
those nearest to them, helptul to their im- 
mediate surroundings, who will take cheer- 
fully as a gift of Providence the news of a 
distant acquaintance’s broken limb or fallen 
fortunes, if these disasters save them from 
an unwelcome guest, or from the derange- 
ment of summer plans. In fact, most per- 
sons are made so. It is a sign of peculiar 
sweetness and nobleness of nature when it 
is otherwise. Yet we deny that these de- 
fective sympathies are spiteful, because 
their satisfaction arises solely from one’s 
own relief, and not from another’s pain; 
such people would be even better pleased 
if another’s good fortune, rather than his ill 
luck, had delivered them from a quandary. 

There are people distinct from these, who 
do like mischief for its own sake — people 
who are companionable, who have their 
good moral points, but who, as we often 
observe, seem to be not only indifferent to 
the evil which occurs to others, but actually 
pleased to find themselves the cause of tran- 
sient human suffering. They like to abash 
sensitiveness, and exercise ingenuity to 


And we! bring this about; when the humour is on 
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them, they say things for the mere pleasure 
of giving pain, probing a wound, and curi- 
ously watching the deportment of the suf- 
ferer. There are many more who enier- 
tain a sort of general spite against human- 
ity, and enjoy its smaller humiliations, 
losses, and vexations; who see something 
ludicrous in everything that alarms, discon- 
certs, and exposes, as though wit lay in the 
fact of one person being vexed while an- 
other looks on; to whom your being too 
late for the train, or breaking your horse’s 
knees, or being put out of countenance, are 
exhilarating circumstances, although they 
are in no way benefitted by your discom- 
fiture ; who from their own snug shelter will 
enjoy the spectacle of a wet, dripping hol- 
iday, when weeks of eager anticipation issue 
in the damp wretchedness of plodding thou- 
sands. This pleasure in witnessing disap- 
pointment is especially the diversion of 
spoiied and pampered youth, which has not 
yet realized the possibility that its own turn 
may come, and looks upon all misfortune, 
great and small, in the light of a spectacle 
in which it has no other concern than as a 
spectator. ‘lime bringing coward fears, if 
nothing better, does much of itself to cure 
this heedless and hard-hearted malice.. The 
smooth brow, and rounded contour which 


told nothing of what passed within, become 
vehicles of softer expression from the mere 
encounter with inevitable sorrow; the coun- 
tenance which before was merely impassive, 
catches the gift of pity, though self may 


still have the greatest share of it. But if 
otherwise, if’ the malice is anything more 
than thoughtlessness, then spite imprints a 
mark on the features which says more plain- 
ly than any other vice, Beware! For spite, 
even where it wishes no great ill, and is 
kept in check by conscience, even where it 
consists in the mere soupcon of malevolence, 
is absorbing. It broods, and thus the fea- 
tures are moulded into a sympathy with the 
inner mind, which no temporary transient 
misdoing imparts to them. It prompts 
thought to dwell most on what it hates or 
dislikes most; it dominates over reverie. 
Happily, however, these are not common 
hysiognomeis. That particular malevo- 
ent cast of eye, and twist of lip are dis- 
tinctive marks, as rare as, on the other 
hand, are natures that are wholly foreign to 
some touch of the infirmity. Some few 
persons we may all know, so free from this 


gall of bitterness, as not only never to our | 


knowledge to have said an ill-natured thing 
er betrayed a spiteful bias, but of whom we 
are confident that such a thing never hap- 
pens either in sport, or under provocation ; 


who never teased even in boyhood; for 
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teasing is the domestic form of the vice 
which should touch the consciences of the 
majority. Teasing is undoubtedly a ma- 
licious practice where it inflicts annoyance 
designedly, though it may not be recog- 
nized as such, because it constantly goes 
with liking, and is agreeable to the teaser 
;in proportion to his interest in, or attach- 
| ment to, his object. A pet son will tease 
his mother; a brother will tease his idoliz- 
ing -sisters, with the intention of vexing 
them, and will not stop till he has succeed- 
ed; yet all the while the entire party live 
in habitual ignorance of the motive at work, 
in a satisfied understanding that this is a 
sign of affection, and that the pain of the 
process is undesigned, or inevitable; just 
as it was generally taken for granted that 
Tom Tulliver was fond of animals because 
he liked to throw stones at them. In some 
| aspects of family life the illusion can scarce- 
|ly be more than one-sided; but there can 
| be no doubt that the bullying elder brother 
who torments his junior, finding the process 
more amusing with him than with a stranger, 
supposes in. himself a fraternal fondness. 
Social as opposed to domestic teasing can 
hardly be wholly unconscious, but it is as- 
sumed to be legitimate — a necessary stim- 
ulant to the intercourse of friends, or a 
means of turning ill-humour to account. 
Thus Swift reports complacently to Stella 
how he had teased Prior the evening before 
because he himself was not in force :— ‘ I 
dined with Mr. Harley, and came away at 
six. There was much company, and I was 
not merry as all. Mr. Harley made me read 
a paper of verses of Prior’s. I read them 
plain, without any fine manner. Prior 
swore I should never read any of his again, 
that he would be revenged, and read some 
of mine as bad. I excused myself, and 
said I was famous for reading verses the 
worst in the world.” Ofcourse this would 
be as good as a play to the bystanders, 
especially as there are two courses open to 
the victim of spite—the natural and the 
dignified ; and curiosity is awakened. Prior 
may have done wisely to d-fend his verses 
at the expense of his temper; but he not 
the less followed nature’s impulse and made 
the desired sport. When Lord Chester- 
field warns his son against wit, the spiteful- 
ness which was then its social garb, was 
probably in his mind. ‘* A wit,” he says, 
‘is avery unpopular denomination, as it 
carries terror along with it, and people in 
| general are as much afraid of a live wit in 
,company as a woman is of a gun that she 
| thinks may go off of itself.” 

' Atl persons who for any reason preferred 
1a quiet life had in those days to use much 
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the same argument against the loud social 
= of spite. Thus Barrow on the 

ignity of so-called zeal: —‘*A quiet 
oo doth to most men’s fancy appear 
more lovely than he that is furiously and 
factiously orthodox.” In fact, wit was not 
wit without a dash of spite. 


Spiteful he was not, though he wrote in satire, 
For still there goes some thinking to ill-nature 


and we are led to suppose that not only in 
books, but face to face, the science of prov- 
ocation was carried to its highest pitch of 
spitefulness, and that the teasing was of 
that rough order described as ‘‘ unflinching 
frankness.” And this is the most piquant 
form of joke still, to a public-house audi- 
ence, who like to hear an unpopular mem- 
ber reminded that ‘‘ there’s things folks ‘ud 
pay to be rid on besides vermin.” We 
would fain hope that such pleasantries are 
confined in our day to boors, but fiction is 
at pains to assure us that the drawing-rooms 
of fashionable life still echo to similar ut- 
terances. Novels which profess to repre- 
sent the manners of society, amaze us con- 
stantly w'th these complacent pictures of 
vulgar spite. It was only the other day 


that we met with a heroine who, feeling her- 
self ‘* sat upon” by three elderly ladies at 


an evening party, chose to mistake one of 
them for a man, looking her in the face as 
she did so; to pity another for the chill of 
her low dress, as she must be seventy years 
of age; and to talk at the third with such 
malignant point that her victim was driven 
from the field, leaving her witty opponent 
victorious, and receiving the congratulations 
of an eager circle of observers. 

It is a testimony to the self-control which 
civilization confers, that spite is not the uni- 
versal salt of conversation which all litera- 
ture represents it tobe. The fact is, that 
tone and manner can convey the shades of 
ill-will much more delicately than most 
pens. If we are not intrinsically more ami- 
able than our forefathers, we have at least 
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noyance. People used to be thick-skinned, 
and could give and take in a way which 
would now be extermination. Uncivil 
things may be so curiously concealed and 
wrapped up that it is only when too late 
that the point is detected, and the retort 
which springs to the dawning intelligence 
dies in its birth. It is by such arts, that the 
cynical member of polite circles knows how 
to keep his hold of intercourse with sensi- 
tive persons, whom it amuses him to irritate. 
Courtesy, the show of pleasing, cannot be 
dispensed with in decent society, whatever 
novelists may say. Dr. Johnson must have 
mended his manners, must have suppressed 
many a sneer, and ugly spiteful snub, had 
he lived in these days; and of course he 
would have mended them. Now, perhaps, 
the most effective theatres for such perform- 
ances are the hustings for vulgar spite, 
and the House of Commons for refined ex- 
quisite malice. People may be civil to one 
another at home, without the assistance of 
Christian charity, when they have elsewhere 
a fitting arena for their spleen, and an an- 
tagonist at once worthy of their wit, and 
sensitive toits stabs. We hear of old maids 
and tea-tables, we see calm private spite 
now and then setting itself to some long- 
planned attack. But what can match in 
venom the scene when Greek meets Greek 
in the crisis of debate, when courtesies are 
flung aside, pungent recriminations take 
their place, and personalities set in? Then 
on either side quickened memory from 
‘* hiding-places ten years deep ” drags forth 
the damaging fact, the broken pledge, the 
fatal periods of youth’s heedless rhetoric. 
Then the blunders of a life are set in the glare 
of five hundred pair of eyes, exposed as a 
folly, magnified into a crime. And always 
the practiced hand strikes where the nerves 
are most sensitive; the vigilant eye notes 
how each stroke tells, and gleams the 
keener as anguish betrays itself; while, in 
rapturous sympathy, ‘‘the many rend the 
skies in loud applause.” 





Tue Rosicructans.— A new work of import- 
ance, with the numerous engravings executed 
from original designs, upon the history of those 
far-famed, mysterious men, the ‘* Rosicrucians,”’ 
will appear in July, for the first time in Eng- 
lish. The work is by Mr. Hargrave Jennings, | 
author of the *‘ Indéan Religions; or, Results of | 
the Mysterious Bhuddism’’—a book which 


earned the praise of a Governor-General, and of 
members of the Council of India. ‘The Rosi- 
crucians’’ will be published in a single volume 
of about four hundred pages by Mr. Hotten, of, 
Piccadilly. The work professes to treat fully of 
the renowned Brotherhood of the ** R. C.,’’ both 
- their romantic, and on their authoritative 
side. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SPIRITUAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue Mayor of New York seems to suffer, 
like our own magistrates, under the afflic- 
tion of being called upon to give advice. 
We read that a young man from the coun- 
try, suspecting that he had been imposed 
upon by an artist of the town, went before 
the Mayor, and propounded to him this 

uestion, ‘* Two men what ain’t no rela- 
tions can’t have the same grandmother, 
can they?” The Mayor endeavored to 
avoid answering, but the countryman was 
not to be put aside. He had gone to a 
erson named Mumler, who practised in 
New York as a “spiritual photographer,” 
and had paid him ten dollars for a portrait 
of his deceased grandmother. He was so 
much gratified with this work of art that he 
returned to Mumler's shop to order a por- 
trait of another deceased relation, but he 
encountered at the door a man who was 
affectionately contemplating the features of 
his grandmother, which had just been pro- 
duced by the same process and at the same 
price. Ihe countryman found to his aston- 
ishment and disgust that not only the pro- 
cess and the price, but the features in the 
two portraits, were the same. Now we 


are quite aware that a man cannot marry 
his grandmother, and therefore the pos- 


sessors of two shadowy likenesses of what 
appeared to be the same lady could hardly 
be regarded as rival candidates for her fa- 
vour. We should not apprehend that what 
is usually called ‘* a difficulty ” would arise 
out of this competition for a grandmother, 
but we certainly had supposed that the only 
common relation of all men was an uncle, 
and it is rather aggravating to find that any 
man who has ten dollars in his pocket, be 
he good-looking or ugly, genteel or snob- 
bish, may make himself appear to be a mem- 
ber of one’s family. The doctrine of univer- 
sal brotherhood, however beautiful in the- 
ory, requires considerable limitation before 
it can be reduced to practice. The aggrieved 
countryman having stated his complaint, 
the Mayor expressed an unqualified opin- 
ion that Mr. Mumler’s proceeding was a 
**swindle,” and he directed a functionary 
who bears the formidable title of Marshal 
Tooker to visit Mr. Mumler’s shop, and 
desire to be — with a spiritual pho- 
tograph of the Marshal’s father-in-law, who 
is yet alive. Mr. Mumler furnished the 
required portrait, and thereupon Marshal 
Tooker took him asa cheat and brought 
him before the Mayor. Mr. Mumler, how- 
ever, was not deserted in this emergency 
by his admirers, for in the number of the 
New York Tribune which notices his arrest 
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we find a letter of a correspondent which 
declares him to be ‘‘a true man, a noble 
and beautiful specimen of our race,” and as 
much above trickery or swindling as the 
editor of the Tribune is above picking 
pockets. The writer goes on to declare 
that the portraits of our grandmothers are 
‘* holy revelations,” and that Mr. Mumler 
is ‘*an instrument in the power of the hon- 
ourable dead ”— a statement which seems 
to have been made in oblivion of the fact 
that the father-in-law of Marshal Tooker is 
alive. 

The examination of Mr. Mumler on this 
charge lasted several days, and was con- 
ducted with that latitude of evidence and 
exuberance of oratory which marks legal 
proceedings in America, especially when 
the public takes strong interest in them. 
The devotees of spiritualism rallied in sup- 
port of Mr. Mumler, and Judge Edmonds, 
who is an enthusiastic believer in this new 
religion, testified that during the pendency 
in Court of an action upon a life policy, he 
had seen the ghost of the insured dimly 
hovering behind the back row of seats, and 
watching the trial of the question whether 
he committed suicide. It would be highly 
convenient, in an intricate discussion on 
the construction of a wilk, if the testator in 
the cause could be persuaded to appear 
and explain his meaning; and as every 
other point in connexion with our proposed 
Law Courts has been discussed, it may per- 
haps be worth while to consider which of 
the two sites is most convenient for commu- 
nication with the world of spirits. But to 
return to New York. We cannot help 
thinking that a judge would do wisely to 
keep away from spiritual photographers, 
because the revelations which they are able 
to make may possibly prove embarrassing. 
It does not clearly appear whether these 
artists undertake to produce only spiritual 
photographs of deceased persons, for an 
assistant of Mr. Mumler swore that he told 
Marshal Tooker that the face dimly seen in 
the corner of the Marshal’s own photo- 

raph would be that ‘‘ of the person most 
in sympathy with him” —a_ description 
which hardly suits a father-in-law, and 
would be totally inapplicable to a mother- 
in-law. The Judge enjoys a wider range 
of sympathy than the Marshal, for he was 
twice photographed by Mr. Mumler, and 
on each occasion there appeared in the 
corner of the picture ‘‘a dim outline of a 
female face sufficiently distinct, however, 
to show that the lady was very beautiful.” 
The reporter goes on to remark that spir- 
itual manifestations must have abounded 
on that occasion, for the faces were en- 
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tirely different although both were charm- 
ingly pretty. We cannot help thinking 
that even a Lord Chancellor, who is above 
all other Judges, and therefore is entitled 
to larger privileges, would feel that the 
number of charmingly pretty women who 
are competing for the honour of being most 
in sympathy with him must have its limit, 
and this feeling would perhaps remain even 
if he had the same offer. as was made to 
Judge Edmonds, of an allowance if a 
quantity should be taken. The Judge 
stated that he was charged ten dollars for 
the first sitting, and only five dollars after- 
wards. The Judge further stated that he 
had resolved never to form an opinion 
without knowledge, for whenever he had 
done so ‘*he had made an ass of himself.” 
But he expressed the opinion that spirits 
have so much materiality as to be visible 
to the human eye, and this opinion was 
founded on knowledge, for he had seen in 
Court the spirit of a man whose death was 
the basis of a suit, and had been told by 
the spirit that the man had committed sui- 
cide. The first spirit he ever saw was that 
of Judge Talmage, who was leaning 
against a window-casement, and he saw the 
window-casement plainly through the body 
of his learned brother. Another witness 
ary a spiritual photograph which he 
ad had done by Mr. Mumler. His own 
likeness was good, but the person most in 
sympathy with him was so shadowy as to 
be unrecognisable. After discussion, how- 
ever, in Court, it was agreed that the face 
resembled that of Judge Dowling (who 
was hearing the case), only it was better 
looking. We have heard nothing like this 
since an English Judge asked a shoemaker 
whether a certain pair of shoes were more 
fashionable than the Judge’s own, and was 
answered, ‘‘ Oh yes, my Lord, much more 
fashionable than those.” 

The celebrated Barnum was called among 
other witnesses for the prosecution, and he 
stated that he had devoted a portion of his 
life to the detection of humbugs. About 
seven years ago Mr. Barnum was compos- 
ing a book on humbugs, and he wrote to 
Mr. Mumler that he wished to purchase 
specimens of his so-called spirit photographs 
for the Museum of humbugs established by 
him, Barnum. Spirit photographs were ac- 
eordingly supplied by Mr. Mumler at two 
dollars apiece, and they were hung by Mr. 
Barnum on the walls of the Museum for 
three or four years. Among them were 
spirit photographs of Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Henry Clay, and the positions of the 
figures were exactly like the well-known en- 
gravings of these personages. The title of 
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Mr. Barnum’s book was The Humbugs of 
the World. All the chapter relating to 
spirit photographs, referred to Mr. Mumler, 
who does not seem to have objected to the 
celebrity thus bestowed upon him. The 
spirit photographs which were hung upon 
the walls of Mr. Barnum’s Museum were la- 
belled ‘* humbug,” and the compliment thus 
conveyed was not repudiated by Mr. Mum- 
ler. It was attempted in cross-examination 
to obtain from Mr. Barnum an admission 
that he was himself a practitioner in the 
same line as Mr. Mumler, but Mr. Burnum 
treated the epithets ‘‘ cheat” and ‘‘ swind- 
ler” as wholly inapplicable to his own pro- 
ceedings, He said that he had never been 
in any humbug business, where he did not 
give value for the money. The woolly horse 
was a remarkable reality and curiosity. It 
was not a horse ‘‘ woolled over,” but was 
born exactly as it was exhibited. As regards 
the mermaid, Mr. Barnum only said that it 
was represented to the public exactly as it 
was represented to him, and we should like 
to know what Mr. Barnum was expected to 
say more. He never had reason to doubt 
that it was what he represented, nor could 
he have had reason unless he had entered 
upon a delicate and difficult investigation. 
We have heard that there was once exhibi- 
ted in this country a merman who was de- 
clared by an Irishman who visited him to be 
a countryman of his own. But Mr. Bar- 
num, so far as we know, had never heard 
that his mermaid was not a daughter of the 
sea. Among a people so polite as the Amer- 
icans, it would be intolerable that the fair 
stranger should be troubled witk questions 
as to her birth, parentage, or the reality of 
her scales and tail. You might just as well 
ask a lady whom you met in society as to 
the reality of her complexion or her hair. 
Mr. Barnum was not bound to put imperti- 
nent questions to the mermaid, and indeed 
we may go further and say that he was 
bound not to put them. When, therefore, 
it was proposed by counsel to ask Mr. Bar- 
num whether the mermaid was precisely the 
same as he had represented, the presiding 
Judge properly ruled that this question 
could not be put. For how could Mr. Bar- 
num have answered it if it had been put? 
He did, indeed, state positively that the 
horse was not ‘‘ woolled over ;” but he could 
scarcely state, except as a matter of heresay 
or belief, that the mermaid was not scaled 
over, and neither hearsay nor beliefare ad- 
missable in a court of law. The Judge 
must reject what is called secondary evi- 
dence; but if the mermaid had returned to 
her watery or other home, it was no longer 
possible to investigate the reality of her tail. 
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Mr. Barnum being further asked whether he 
had ever taken money forthe exhibition of 
spurious curiosities, admitted that he might 
have given the public ‘‘a little drapery” 
sometimes; but we feel tolerably, certain 
that he gave no drapery in the instance of 
the mermaid. Mr. Barnum had doubtless 
learned to repress curiosity at an early pe- 
riod in his successful life; and therefore, 
when he bought the nurse of George Wash- 
ington, and paid one thousand dollars for 
her, it was remote from his thoughts to in- 
quire how old she was. To ask a female 
her age is as impertinent as to ask whether 
her head or her tail is real, and Mr. Barnum 
is a well-bred man. The statement in the 
bill of sale that this woman had nursed 
George Washington had never been dis- 
proved, and Mr. Barnum had accepted it, 
and bought the woman at the price put upon 
her by the owner. Mr. Barnum says, in- 
deed, that ‘‘ before she got through,” he 
began to have some doubt whether she had 
nursed George Washington, but he did not 
put himself out of his way to suggest this 
doubt to the public mind. 

In order to get all possible talk out of a 
trial, it is the custom in the United States 
to allow both the defendant and his counsel 
to address the Court. Mr. Mumler made a 
clever hit by stating that the face which ap- 
peared on Marshal Tooker’s picture was 
**the most villainous he had ever seen,” 
and it was therefore necessarily the likeness 
of the person most in ag ag A with the 
Marshal. The counsel for Mr. Mumler re- 
ferred to spiritual manifestation in the Bi- 
ble, particularly that which was perceived 
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by Balaam’s ass, and he thus drew upon 
himself the answer that the perception of 
such manifestations by asses was not con- 
fined to ancient times. Mr. Mumler was 
charged with obtaining money by a false 
pretence, and if it could have been proved 
that the dim face on Marshal Tooker’s pic- 
ture was produced by mechanical means, 
the charge would have been made out. But 
the numerous photographers who were called 
as witnesses could only prove that such faces 
could be so produced. It is difficult to see 
how the case could be carried further, un- 
less the Court adopted the argument of 
counsel that the Bible was part of the law, 
and the Bible showed that spiritualism was 
false. The result was that the prisoner was 
discharged, and was hailed as a conqueror, 
by those who would have considered him a 
martyr if he had been sent for trial. We 
should expect that his business will be in- 
creased by this prosecution, and we would 
venture to suggest that he should devote a 
portion of his profits to augmenting his 
stock of grandmothers. Young men from 
the country may possibly help themselves to 
the redress which the law cannot afford 
them. It is prudent to tell every purchaser 
to take home his picture and keep it a little 
time, and then he will begin to see that the 
shadowy face is very like his grandmother. 
We have little doubt that the purchaser 
would begin to see this, provided that the 
growth of his opinion was not disturbed by 
finding that a neighbour had brought home 
a picture of his grandmother exbibiting the 
very same face. 





WE learn from Rome that Monsignor Carletti, 
president of the Tribunal of the Sagra Consulta, 
has by order of the Pope sent a circular to all 
physicians practising there. Its provisions, un- 
less we are misinformed, are of a nature to edify 
all right-minded persons. It appears that a lit- 
tle wholesome pressure is to be brought to bear 
on the sick and dying for the benefit of their 
souls; all physicians are accordingly forbidden, 
under pain of excommunication, to continue 
visiting such of their patients as may be danger- 
ously ill, unless such patients shall have con- 
fessed their sins within three days after the doc- 
tors have been called in, and unless they shall 
have declared their readiness to receive the ex- 
treme unction. This coercive measure is in- 
tended to prevent the recurrence of deplorable 





cases, in which, owing to accident, inadvertence, 
or nonsensical scruples on the part of the sick, 
they have died without receiving the consola- 
tions of religion. It is, we are told, by no 
means of recent contrivance, being founded on 
the provisions of a bull issued in 1725, which 
had lapsed, and was itself only a repetition of an 
older injunction to the same effect. It is satis- 
factory to see any indication of the spirit in 
which the Papal Court is likely to act at the 
coming (Ecumenical Council; even more grati- 
fying is it to perceive that, at a time when it is 
sought to better mankind by moulding into one 
homogeneous whole whatever was good at differ- 
ent periods of history, the claims of the dark 
ages have not been forgotten. Pall Mall Gazette. 
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From the Spectator. 


MR BAYARD TAYLOR’S EARLIEST AND 
LATEST TRAVELS.* 


Mr. Bayarp Tay or, one of the most 
vivid as well as sensible of travellers, inti- 
mates in his preface to the Byeways of 
Europe that this will be the last of his many 
delightful volumes of travel, and that his 
own tastes lead him rather to the artistic 
than the scientific side of literature, while 
he regards travel of the highest order as a 
department more of science than art, and 
for scientific travel feels himself insufficient- 
ly instructed and incompetent. And no 
doubt the admirable stories he has written, 
especially Hannah Thursion, show that he 
possesses no small portion of the artistic 
temperament;—yet, oddly enough, the 
element which seems to us wanting in his 
books of travel is rather the sympathetic 
than the scientific. He is apt to throw him- 
self into a half defiant attitude towards in- 
stitutions and manners which are foreign to 
the genius of his nation and his creed, and 
seldom lets the spirit of a great historical 
institution wrap him round so closely as to 
give the reader the full conception of its 
fascinating power. Even in his boyish 
work, — of which we have just received 
from Messrs. Low a cheap and pleasing 
reprint, — you find the austere Protestant 
protest against the Roman Catholic institu- 
tions which were so new and marvellous to 
him, rising to his lips as he narrates what he 
beheld, instead of the half-inclination to 
sympathy which the artistic temperament 
elicits. And in these ‘* byeways” of Europe 
the same characteristic is observable in a 
maturer shape. He visits the Grande Char- 
treuse, for instance, and feels the mountain 
solitudes, the cold cloisters of the monastery, 
the cells with their individual inscriptions 
of religious rapture, little more than a con- 
densing chamber that condenses into cool 
dislike all the warmest sympathies of his 
nature. The strange remark with which he 
concludes his visit is that he shall ‘‘ never 
again admire the silent and solitary system 
of some of our penitentiaries ;” —as if, in 
idea at least, and often in practice, the 
solitudes set apart for the mystic raptures 
of the religious life were not as far as the 
poles asunder from the penal solitude of 
American prisons! His visit to the Char- 
treuse is singularly cold and colourless. We 
feel disposed to say to Mr. Bayard Taylor 


* 1. Views Afoot ; or, Europe seen with Knapsack 
and Staff. By Bayard Taylor. Revised by the Au- 
thor for Low’s copyright cheap editions of Ameri- 
can books. London: Sampson Low. 2. Byeways 
of Europe. By Bayard Taylor. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low. 
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that if he could not go thither in any other 
spirit than this, he had better not have gone 
at all. Readers cay only see a place of this 
sort by the help ofa sympathetic vision in 
the traveller. r. Bayard Taylor went 
merely as a critic, and gained no opportunit 
therefore of picturing it for others at all. 
How utterly different is the tone of his 
delightful paper on the visit to the little 
democracy of Appenzell. There all he saw 
he saw by the light of sympathy, — not so 
much artistic as moral, — and consequently 
he writes with the life and power whic 
bring the place and scene directly before 
our eyes. Strangely enough, there is a 
gleam of sympathy in the vivid paper on 
the holy places of the Lake of Ladoga; but 
then the monks of the Lake of Ladoga 
were seen by Mr. Bayard Taylor in feast- 
time, employed in the most social and 
hospitable duties, and with crowds of gay 
ayn streaming to visit their shrines. 
n the whole, we should say that, consider- 
ing the admitted life and charm of his 
travels, these books are singularly deficient 
in the artistic pliancy of a receptive nature, 
— Mr. Bayard Taylor being always at his 
best in describing men and manners among 
Swiss or Germans, where the modes of 
thought and feeling are nearest to his own, 
and always at his worst where they are at 
the opposite extreme from the somewhat 
severe good sense and emphatic individ- 
ualism of New England. He wrote in his 
boyish book, for instance, ‘‘ The Italians, 
as a race, are indolent and effeminate. Of 
the moral dignity of human nature they 
have little conception.” And in his latest 
book, in the sketch of his visit to Ischia, he 
gives a very amusing and characteristic ac- 
count of the lecture he delivered to a cheat- 
ing Italian landlord, —‘* This is not the 
balance of Astrea. You lament over the 
condition of Italy,—you say it has fallen 
behind the other nations of Europe, and 
here is one of the causes! So long as you, 
and the people of whom you are one, are 
dishonest, — so long as you take advantage 
of strangers, —just so long will you lack 
the order, the security, the moral force, 
which every people possess who are ashamed 
to descend to such petty acts of cheating.” 
True, O traveller! but surely truth indi- 
cating more of the prophetic than of the 
artistic temperament in him who uttered it ? 
With all his keenness and vividness of ob- 
servation, Mr. Bayard Taylor. always re- 
minds us that there is a resisting force with- 
in him opposing itself to the moral drift of 
the traits and pictures he studies wherever 
those traits or pictures involve assumptions 


The 
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New Englander is over-strong within him 
for a perfect traveller of the artistic type. 

Still, there is no more need for Mr. 
Taylor to wonder over the success of his 
first little book than to doubt the success of 
the last. The Views Afoot are full of fresh- 
ness and enterprise, if not of the most re- 
ceptive and sympathetic kind of observation. 
The mere sturdiness of the lad in overcom- 
ing pecuniary embarrassments often of the 
most alarming kind, adds a great narrative 
interest to the story of his travels. Walk- 
ing a hundred and twenty miles with only 
a half-a-crown in your pocket, or waiting 
without a halfpenny till a very problematic 
remittance reaches Lyons from Paris, adds 
a dash of adventure to the most interesting 
record of scenery and life. Moreover, Mr. 
Bayard Taylor’s keen delight in freedom 
and independence, while it cools his view 
of sacerdotal institutions and Southern man- 
ners, gives a great zest to his delineation of 
mountaineers, their love of country, hardi- 
ness, and pride. Boy and man alike exhibit 
this strong sympathy with hardy independ- 
ence and delight in freedom. In the Views 
Afoot there is a passage of spirited boyish 
eloquence, describing the delight in moun- 
tain climbing, which is exceedingly charac- 
teristic of the book, and as it contains a 
spirited translation by Mr. Taylor of one 
of Uhland’s ballads, we will give it here : — 


**T wish I could convey in words some idea 
of the elevation of spirit experienced while look- 
ing on these eternal mountains. They fill the 
soul with a sensation of power and grandeur 
which frees it a while from the cramps and fet- 
ters of common life. It rises and expands to the 
level of their sublimity, until its thoughts soar 
solemnly aloft, like their summits, piercing the 
heart of heaven. Their dazzling and imperish- 
able beauty is to the mind an image of its own 
enduring existence. When I stand upon some 
showy summit— the invisible apex of that 
mighty pyramid — there seems a majesty in my 
weak will which might defy the elements. This 
sense of power inspired by a silent sympathy 
with the forms of Nature is beautifully described 
—as shown in the free, unconscious instincts 
of childhood — by the poet Uhland, in his bal- 
lad of the ‘ Mountain Boy.’ 


A herd-boy on the mountain’s brow, 
I see the castles all below. 
The sunbeam here is earliest cast 
And by my side it lingers last — 

I am the boy of the mountain ! 


The mother-house of streams is here — 
I drink them in their cradles clear; 
From out the rock they foam below, 
I spring to catch them as they go! 

I am the boy of the mountain! 
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To me belongs the mountain’s bound, 
Where gathering tempests march around; 
But though from north and south they shout, 
Above them still my song rings out — 

*I am the boy of the mountain! ” 


Below me clouds and thunders move; 

I stand amid the blue above, 

I shout to them with fearless breast; 

* Go leave my father’s house in rest! 
I am the boy of the mountain!’ 


And when the loud bell shakes the spires 

And flame aloft the signal-fires, 

I go below and join the throng, 

And swing my sword and sing my song 

© I am the boy of the mountain!’ ”’ 

Compare with this the much maturer but 
equally spirited account of the little repub- 
lic of Appenzell in Mr. Taylor’s Byeways 
of Europe, and you see the ability, and also 
one reason of the limitation, of the travel- 
ler as an observer of manners. In Italy, 
in the Balearic Islands, in Capri, in Ischia, 
he is enthusiastic enough about the art and 
the beauty, but not often in sympathy with 
the people,— though he is mellower in his 
later works than in his earlier. Perhaps 
there is no account of any place of equally 
striking and awful memories in which Mr. 
Bayard Taylor is so frigid and almost gritty 
as that of the Grande Chartreuse; but by 
omission at least, often by incidental re- 
mark, he repeatedly exhibits the same re- 
pellent, inartistic attitude of his mind. 

For the rest Mr. Bayard Taylor always 
shows that shrewd good sense which notes 
just the most interesting points which we 
want to know. He tells you how the bet- 
ter educated Appenzellers discuss the study 
of the Greek and Roman classics in a patois 
so barbarous that a good German scholar 
could not in the least understand it, and 
how, though they are compelled in discuss- 
ing such subjects to use many words which 
have never been clipped and distorted by 
patois, they find it almost as impossible to re- 
turn to classical German in their ordinary 
speech with a stranger, as if they had no 
intellectual interests in common. He gives 
a most vivid account of probably the only 
attempt existing in Europe to summon the 
whole people together for electoral purposes 
without the intervention of any representa- 
tive machinery. The description of the 
mere externals, the physique of the assem- 
bly, is among the most impressive passages 
of his writings :— 


**T took my place in the pastor’s study, and 
inspected the crowd. On the steep slope of the 
village square and the rising field beyond, more 
than ten thousand men were gathered, packed 
as closely as they could stand. The law requires 
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them to appear armed and ‘ respectably dressed.’ 
The short swords, very much like our marine 
cutlasses, which they carried, were intended for 
show rather than service. Very few wore them; 
sometimes they were tied up with umbrellas, 
but generally carried loose in the hand or under 
the arm. ‘The rich manufacturers of Trogen 
and Herisau and Teufen had belts and silver- 
mounted dress swords. With scarce an excep- 
tion every man was habited in black, and wore 
a stove-pipe hat, but the latter was in most 
cases brown and battered. Both circumstances 
were thus explained to me: as the people vote 
with the uplifted hand, the hat must be of a 
dark colour, as a background, to bring out the 
hands more distinctly; then, since rain would 
spoil a good hat (and it rains much at this sea- 
son), they generally take an old one. I could 
now understand the advertisements of * second- 
hand cylinder hats for sale,’ which I had no- 
ticed the day before in the newspapers of the 
canton. The slope of the hill was such that the 
hats of the lower ranks concealed the faces of 
those immediately behind, and the assembly was 
the darkest and densest ever beheld. Here and 
there the top of a scarlet waistcoat flashed out 
of the cloud with astonishing brilliancy. With 
solemn music, and attended by the apparitors, 
in their two-coloured mantles, and the ancient 
pikemen, the few officials ascended the platform. 
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recounting his piigrimage on the Lake Lad- 
oga, he notes the difference between the 
Russian piety and that of the Catholics of 
Southern Europe. In Southern Europe, 
he says, ‘‘ the peasant will exchange merry 
salutations while dipping his fingers in the 
holy water, or turn in the midst of his de- 
votions to inspect a stranger; but the Rus- 
sian at such times appears lost to the world. 
With his serious eyes fixed on the shrine or 
picture, or may be the spire of a distant 
church, his face suddenly becomes rapt and 
solemn, and no lurking interest in neigh- 
boring things interferes with its expression.” 
Or take the admirable and humorous de- 
scription of the eating of these same Rus- 
sian pilgrims :— 

** Seeing a great crowd piled up against a rear 
basement door, we descended the stairs, and 
groped our way through manifold steams and 
noises to a huge succession of kitchens, where 
cauldrons of cabbage were bubbling, and shoals 
of fish went in raw and came out cooked. In 
another room some hundreds of peasants were 
eating with all the energy of a primitive appe- 
tite. Soup leaked out of the bowls as if they 
had been sieves; fishes gave a whisk of the tail 
and vanished; great round boulders of bread 
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The chief of the Landammanner present took | Went off, layer after layer, and still the empty 
his station in front, between the two-handed | Plates were held up for more. It was grand eat- 
swords, and began to address the assembly. | 4g.—pureappetite, craving only food ina general 
Suddenly a dark cloud seemed tq roll away from Sense: no picking out of tidbits, no spying here 


the faces of the people, commencing in front of 
the platform, and spreading rapidly to the edges 
of the compact throng, the hats disappeared, 
and the ten thousand faces, in the full light of 
the sun, blended into a ruddy mass. But no; 
each head retained its separate character, and 
the most surprising circumstances of the scene 
was the distinctness with which each human be- 
ing held fast to his individuality in the multitude. 
Nature has drawn no object with so firm a hand 
nor painted it with such tenacious clearness of 
colour, as the face of man, ‘The inverted cres- 
cent of sharp light had a different curve on each 
individual brow before me; the little illuminated 
dot on the end of the nose under it hinted at the 
form of the nostrils in shadow. As the hats had 
before concealed the faces, so now each face was 
relieved against the breast of the man beyond, 
and in front of me were thousands of heads to 
be seen, touching each other like so many ovals 
drawn on a dark plane.’’ 


And there is the same shrewdness every- 
where in describing external features. 


| and there for a favourite dish, but like a huge 
| fire, devouring everything that came in its way. 
|The stomach was here a patient, unquestioning 
serf, not a master full of whims, requiring to be 
petted and conciliated.’’ 


The characteristic trait always strikes Mr. 
Taylor, and is always reported in felicitous 
and graphic language. To our minds, his 
descriptions, spirited as they are, are 
more marked by science than by art,— 
more the work of the euriously questioning. 
rational intelligence, than of the receptive 
imagination carried away by any fullness of 
delight at entering into a new mode of life 
and being. But whatever the defect of his 
travels may be, they are so full of excellen- 
ces that it is impossible not to take leave 
of Mr. Bayard Taylor, as a traveller, with- 
out sincere regret, and not to welcome his 
latest work, and also the newest edition 
of his earliest, with hearty gratitude and 
pleasure. 
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How many of us go to the Zoological Gardens | were recognizable at once as well-known Pheeni-, 
without ever thinking of what must be endured cian characters; others, hitherto unknown in 
by the beasts who minister to our enjoyment of | Phoenician epigraphy, I had the rare satisfac- 
that popular resort? When we see the care be- tion of being able to identify on absolutely un- 
stowed upon them, and the idle life which they doubted antique Phoenician structures in Syria, 
lead, we almost envy them their fate, and, bar-| such as the primitive substructures of the har- 
ring the fact that they are not human creatures | bour at Sidon. No less did I observe them on 
but beasts, we fancy how pleasant it must be to, the ‘‘ bevelled ’’ stones taken from ancient edi- 
be thus comfortably provided for, and be the) fices and built into later work throughout Pho- 
object of admiration to thousands. [It is only) nicia. For a most striking and obvious instance 
fair on the beasts themselves to call attention to; of this I would point to the ruined “citadel ”’ 
the evidence given by Mr. Alexander Carte, M. | standing above Saida, the stones of*which — 


CAGED BEASTS, ETC. 








D., Director of the Natural History Museum in 
the Royal Dublin Society, before the Science and 
Art (Ireland) Commission, from which it ap- 
pears that a wild beast’s existence in an impris- | 
oned state has its drawbacks as well as its enjoy- 
ments, and that the duty of attracting visitors 
to the Zoological Gardens is not the sinecure we 
imagined it to be. It seems that wild beasts, 
having served the Zoological Society of Ireland | 





old Pheenician stones to wit, immured in their 
present place at subsequent periods — teem with 
‘* Fantasies ’’ identical with those of Jerusalem. 
These signs have, to my knowledge, never been 
noticed before, as, indeed, I was the first to 
point them out to the very excavator of the fa- 
mous Ashmunazar Sarcophagus himself—a 
Syrian gentleman resident at Saida, and well 
acquainted with all the extant remains. It ma 


in a living state, were formerly, when dead, | not be superfluous to add that, though I found 
handed over to the Royal Dublin Society, and | extremely well-preserved painted frescoes in 
did duty for the museum of that institution in a | Phoenician tombs, all the stone-marks just al- 
stuffed condition. Their skins and bones, how-| Juded to were cut, not painted. I think all at- 
ever, were generally in so bad a condition that | tempts to determine the exact meaning of each 
it was found necessary to excuse the unfortunate | and all of these technical signs would, at least at 
animals from further exhibitional duties after | this stage, be premature. If the excavations are 
their decease. Mr. Carte attributes their dis-| properly carried on, I venture to predict the oc- 
eased condition to confinement and want of air! currence of similar signs on corresponding rows 
and exercise. He states that animals kept long | of the wall — signs which conjointly with those 
in confinement get rickety. The bones become | now discovered may contain not only a full ex- 
quite soft, and bend under them until they grow | planation of their own purport, but also solve 
crooked. Would it not be possible to rail off an | perhaps some other vital question regarding the 


enclosure in the Zoological Gardens for lions and | 
tigers, and let them stretch their limbs occa- 
sionally? It would add immensely to the pleas- 
ure of the gardens, more especially if they were 
to fight. Only fancy two or three lions chasing 
a sheep; half London would flock to see the fan. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mr. Emmanvet Devtscn, the writer of the 
Talmud article in the Quarterly, has prepared 
a report on the operations of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund in Jerusalem and elsewhere. 
He holds that, important as are the results al- 
ready obtained, the labour of the explorers are 
only in their infancy, and ought to be carried 
out on a far more extensive footing. The chief 
interest of Mr. Deutsch’s report lies in his obser- 
vations on the singular marks discovered on the 
foundation courses of the great wall of under- 
ground Jerusalem, 90 feet below the present 
surface : — 


I have come to the following conclusion : — 1, 
The signs cut or painted were on the stones 
when they were first laid in their present places; 
2, they do not represent any ‘‘ inscription; ’’ 3, 
they are Phoenician. I consider them to be 





partly letters, partly numerals, and partly spe- 
cial masons’ or quarry signs. 


Some of them 


plan of the whole building. Pall Mall Gazette. 


THose very ingenious gentlemen, the Wash- 
ington reporters, have recently discovered a new 
field for their operations, The White House 
was as good a hunting ground as they could de- 
sire under the last two Presidents, Mr. Lincoln 
was always ready for a good-natured chat, and 
if a conversation with Andrew Johnson was in- 
vented by any imaginative writer everybody he- 
lieved it. It was ‘‘so like’? Mr. Johnson. But 
now the market is supplied under greater diffi- 
culties. President Grant is in the habit of hold- 
ing his tongue, and the whok country knows it. 
It would be a waste of time to fabricate an ‘* in- 
terview’’ with him. In this strait the corre- 
spondents have in the most obliging manner 
turned their attention to the British Legation. 
They tell us what the ‘* British Embassy ’’ thinks 
on all the questions of the day. Indeed, we were 
favoured here recently with the opinions of the 
** Embassy ’’ by telegraph. Any one who knows 
the familiar footing Washington correspondents 
are on with the British Minister, as a rule, will 
appreciate these little attempts to amuse us. 
But why it should be thought necessary to send 
word back to England what a Washington cor- 
respondent imagines that Mr. Thornton thinks 
is more than we can explain. Pall Mall Gazette. 





